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exercise it. Mussolini was made the target of much 


The Dole and the Vote 


INCE the echoes of a campaign which ended in a 

new Federal Amendment and the extension of the 
vote to women are still with us, it is somewhat amusing 
to learn of a new movement to restrict the use of the 
ballot. But a movement with this purpose has been ini- 
tiated, or at least suggested, by a group of American econ- 
omists. Every citizen who is in receipt of relief funds 
from any public source, argue these scientists, should be 
deprived of his legal right to vote. They fear that the 
relief funds now existing in every State, and supplemented 
by further funds in all the large cities, will soon become 
a legal dole. Once a considerable number of our people 
have become accustomed to this support, a demand for 
a larger measure of support will spring up, and the politi- 
cians, fearing the voters, will yield, and the country will 
be ruined. 

So runs the argument of these learned gentlemen, and, 
granted their assumption, their conclusion follows with 
inevitable logic. But their assumption rests upon no 
substantial basis. In spite of the cruel cares of the last 
four years, proper independence and self-respect are still 
strong in our people, and we do not think they would 
welcome, much less insist upon, a scheme of things which 
would condition their existence upon the continuance of 
a State dole. They may not be learned in politics or in 
economics, but they know that all the people of this coun- 
try cannot make a living by taking in one another’s wash- 
ing. The scientists argue well, once fairly launched upon 
the road of argumentation, but their knowledge of human 
nature is sadly defective. Not yet are we a race of 
mendicants. 

But the proposal once more brings before us the old 
problem of the ballot, and who should be permitted to 
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criticism when some years ago he issued an edict which 
confined the right to vote to certain groups and classes. 
Yet when the edict is examined, it will be seen that the 
Duce aimed at nothing more culpable than an attempt to 
take away the vote from individuals who have given no 
evidence that they know how to use it. In the United 
States, on the contrary, the village wastrel counts for as 
much at the polls as the most learned or conscientious 
citizen. Would it not be better were the ballot confined 
to men and women who, because of their literary or pro- 
fessional training, or by reason of their careers, humble, 
perhaps, yet useful to the State, really give evidence that 
they will use it, wisely and conscientiously, for the com- 
mon welfare? 

A proposal of this nature, however, is purely utopian. 
With us any one who has attained his twenty-first year 
is permitted to vote, although, in some States, ability to 
read and write is a further requisite, and it is highly im- 
probable that this plan will be substantially changed in 
our time. In no country is the right of suffrage so uni- 
versal, yet, oddly enough, in few countries is the citizen 
so careless and indifferent in exercising that right. In 
elections on which issues of great importance depended, 
it has happened that hardly a third of the electors took 
the trouble to register their votes, and it is highly prob- 
able that many who went to the polls, voted not on the 
merits of the problems submitted, but were swayed by 
purely partisan or selfish motives. In a representative 
democracy such misuse of the ballot makes good govern- 
ment impossible. 

In this, as in so many other social and political prob- 
lems, the remedy is to be sought in the school and the 
home. The vote may be a right or, as some claim, a mere 
franchise revocable by the State, but in either case it is 
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a heavy responsibility, imposing duties which oblige in 
conscience. The boy or the girl, trained at school as well 
as in the home, to honor and obey Almighty God, possesses 
the solid foundation on which the structure of good citi- 
zenship can be reared. Catholics above all others should 
recognize that good citizenship is merely another name 
for the practice of the virtue of patriotism. By failing 
to vote, when issues of importance to the community are 
submitted to our judgment, we can sin against that virtue 
quite as surely as by a corrupt use of the ballot. Our 
high schools and colleges, our parish lyceums, and our 
extension courses for adults can do much to abolish elec- 
tion abuses, and to secure upright and capable public 
officials by emphasizing that fact. 

For many years, municipal government, the govern- 
ment which, as a rule, most closely touches the people, 
has been both costly and inefficient. The administrations 
in the States have been almost equally open to criticism. 
The economic distress of the last few years has brought 
some improvement in these fields, but as the crisis passes, 
the old abuses will be restored unless the majority of our 
people train themselves to vote intelligently, and in accord 
with the dictates of an enlightened conscience. 


Our Only Leader 


ECENT events are emphasizing the essentially im- 
moral character of the Nazi tenets and practices. The 
murder of Dr. Klausener, head of Catholic Action in 
Berlin, matched on the next day by the murder of Herr 
Probst, leader of the German Catholic Youth Movement, 
was not the result of a sudden outburst of mob fury for 
which a Government cannot reasonably be held responsible. 
Each murder, on the contrary, bears all the marks of a 
set purpose by the Nazists to crush all who may oppose 
their barbarous practices. The explanations issued by the 
Government explain nothing, and in his recent address 
Hitler, forgetting his promise of a complete exculpation 
of the Government, chose to ignore these examples of 
a savagery that have shocked the whole world. 
Whether the conferences between the Holy See and 
the Nazi Government can make the lot of Catholics in 
Germany more tolerable, still remains a matter of doubt. 
No reports have been published, and, indeed, no official 
announcement of these conferences has ever been made. 
It seems clear, however, that the Church is being stripped 
by degrees of her right to instruct her people, and that 
a determined campaign is now in progress, the result of 
which will be, practically, a ban on all specifically Catholic 
schools. According to the London Tablet, the Letter of 
the Bishops, dated at Fulda, June 3, but never published, 
shows that the Bishops see in the course of events an 
attempt to create a super-State which will nullify the 
rights of the Church, as well as those of the people. Little 
is left of free speech or of a free press in Germany, and 
the Government need go but a few more steps to reach 
the days of the Kulturkampf. . 
Indeed, in the obvious purpose to create a state-domi- 
nated church, with a creed which bears but little resem- 
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blance to that of Christianity, this new movement contains 
elements of peril even more menacing than Germany knew 
sixty years ago. The utterances of fanatics, such as 
Goering in his speech at Halle on July 20, might be dis- 
regarded as the ravings of a madman, were it not for 
the fact that Goering is still an accredited spokesman for 
the Government. Some of the attempts to win popular 
favor for this new “ German religion” are so shockingly 
blasphemous that even men to whom religion is certainly 
not of prime importance, have ventured to protest. The 
name assumed by Hitler, “ The Leader,” Fuehrer, ex- 
presses a political fact, and as such is harmless enough. 
Within recent months, however, it has been used—and 
with no protest from Hitler—to imply that the Leader 
is invested with quasi-Divine powers which justify him 
in assuming an infallibility in matters of religion and 
morality. That this judgment is not extreme is seen in 
the vigorous protest of Bishop Bares, of Berlin, and his 
unceasing call to his people, “ Christ is our only Leader.” 

These latest excesses in Germany recall the dictum of 
the pagan poet that whom the gods would destroy, they 
first make mad. At present, according to trustworthy 
correspondents, it is difficult for the mass of the people 
in Germany, deprived as they are of a free press, both 
religious and secular, to understand just what is going 
on at Berlin. In consequence, they are still unable to 
present any organized or effective protest against the 
creation of an omnipotent Nazi State. Although censor- 
ship of the cables, and to a certain extent of the mails, 
deprives us of knowledge necessary if a reliable judgment 
is to be formed, there is reason to believe that Hitler’s 
power is not what it was three months ago. It is our 
belief that given the opportunity to understand the ulti- 
mate purpose of the groups which are playing the despot 
in Germany, the people will quickly bring this reign of 
terror to an end. But many a gloomy day may dawn in 
Germany before that opportunity comes. 


The Sword of the Law 


NE of the most painful duties that the Governor of 

a State must now and then perform is to confirm 
the sentence of a prisoner whom the courts have con- 
demned to death. That duty is doubly painful when the 
prisoner is a woman. But since the Governor administers 
authority not in his own name, but in the name of the 
law (which is in the name of God, the ruler of all men), 
he may not allow feelings of pity to stay his hand, when 
the prisoner has been justly sentenced. 

These reflections are prompted by a very noble paper 
issued last week by the Governor of the State of New 
York, the Hon. Herbert H. Lehman. The case was that 
of a wretched woman who had conspired with two men to 
murder her husband. Capital punishment was imposed 
by the jury which heard the case, and on review the 
highest court of the State affirmed this verdict. Three 
times the Governor granted a reprieve in order that he 
with his counselors might have full opportunity to pre- 
vent any possible injustice. No case has ever been given 
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an equal degree of consideration, and in the end the Gov- 
ernor announced that he could find no circumstances 
which, under his oath of office, would justify him in in- 
terfering with the decision of the courts. He closes his 
paper in the following weighty words: 

The administration of the criminal law should be fair and just. 
I am satisfied that it has been in these cases. Likewise the ad- 
ministration of justice must be definite and certain, so that so- 
ciety may be protected, and respect for and observance of the law 
be maintained. 

These words recall a similar document issued more 
than twenty-five years ago by the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, the late Curtis Guild, Jr.: 

Of more importance than the life of any one citizen, is the pro- 
tection by government of the life of every citizen, . . . is the 
assurance to the people that the ordered actions of their courts 
is to be respected, and that irresponsible agitation cannot be sub- 
stituted for law and order in this Commonwealth. . . . This mel- 
ancholy chapter in our history may not have been written in 
vain... if it serves to show that government in Massachusetts 
still stands on the rock of her own constitution, to the end that 
it may be “a government of laws and not of men.” 

The substitution of maudlin emotion for justice has 
undoubtedly encouraged the growth of crime in this coun- 
try. The vigorous, yet eminently just and merciful, con- 
duct of Governor Lehman would, if generally adopted in 
other jurisdictions, do much to remove the impression, too 
widespread in this country, that the sword of the criminal 
law is broken. 

It is consoling to know that the poor woman went 
bravely to her death, sustained by the mighty power of 
Christ’s saving Sacraments. The late Father. Daniel 
McErlane, S.J., lovingly known for years in St. Louis, 
as the “ jail priest,” and “the sleuth of souls,” used to 
say that on the great Day of Judgment we shall praise 
God for the vast number of men and women saved, 
humanly speaking, through capital punishment. Father 
Mac knew of what he spoke. Under his kindly minis- 
trations many a poor wretch whom he had brought to 
Christ, went to the gibbet, and after a brief moment of 
agony, found a welcome from Mary, our tender mother, 
and from Jesus, the Friend of sinners. 


Dark Days in Mexico 


CONSTANT question put to this Review is: What 


about Mexico? How are things going down there? > 


The answer is short and simple: worse and worse. There 
is now no longer any doubt at all, if there ever was any, 
that it is the determined design of General Calles and the 
military dictatorship of which he is the boss to crush out 
every vestige of religion from the Mexican people. 

The campaign has proceeded with diabolical ruthless- 
ness and singleness of purpose. Following the agreements 
made with the Church, the attack shifted from the Fed- 
eral Government to the States. There the number of 


priests allowed to function was reduced to a pitifully 
small number, utterly inadequate except for only a small 
fraction of the people, and in four States, Tampico, 
Chiapas, Tabasco, and now Sonora, no priests are allowed 
at all. Then, at the beginning of June of this year, under 
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the pretext that they were not being used (it was for- 
bidden to use them) church after church was confiscated. 
From an official list before us, between June 2 and July 
28 no less than twenty-seven decrees were issued taking 
over as many properties. In the middle of this came 
the elections, and nothing but even darker days were 
promised by the result, for the predestined candidate, 
General Cardenas, left no doubt of his desire to please 
the fanatical aims of his master, Calles. After the elec- 
tions, Calles himself returned publicly to the scene and 
announced a program which was radically socialistic; the 
principal item of this program was that the child belongs 
to the Revolution; not to the state, but to the Revolution, 
that is, to a dominant political party. 

Then followed a shameful interlude. Our own Ameri- 
can Ambassador, Josephus Daniels, actually made a public 
statement, according to advices from Mexico, which did 
nothing more nor less than endorse the tyrannous designs 
of Calles upon the children of the nation. If this was 
actually Mr. Daniels’ intention—and it will be verified— 
then the very least our own Government can do is to re- 
call him; and this Review, at least, will not rest until he 
is recalled. 

In its issue of August 11, the Living Church, an or- 
gan of the Protestant Episcopal Church, sounded an alarm 
against the new law that is to be passed abolishing all 
private education whatsoever in which any religious train- 
ing is given. It is rather late for the Living Church to 
be discovering the true state of affairs in Mexico, but we 
are glad that it has discovered it, even though late. With 
its call for a nation-wide campaign of enlightenment con- 
cerning the true state of affairs in Mexico, we heartily 
concur. God grant that it has not come too late! 


Decency: the Second Phase 


A VERY important exchange of letters has just taken 
place between Will H. Hays and Archbishop Mc- 
Nicholas, chairman of the Catholic Bishops’ Committee 
on Motion Pictures. In his letter, Mr. Hays reports on 
what has been done to carry out the industry’s pledge to 
institute a severer self-censorship, calls attention to the 
well-known confusion among the lists of plays now cur- 
rent, asks for qualified criticism of the coming plays, and 
explains the use of the emblem of approval for the new 
plays. In his response the Archbishop acknowledges what 
has been done, and in a striking paragraph stresses the 
difference between plays that can be approved for general 
patronage and those which may be harmful for the young 
but “ should bear approval for adult patronage.” In tacit- 
ly acknowledging the legitimacy of this distinction, His 
Excellency goes far towards clearing up the confusion 
that now exists in the making of lists. At the same time 
he pertinently reminds Mr. Hays that “if the emblem 
itself could be made a sufficient guarantee” of a whole- 
some screen, the need for lists will have disappeared. In 
all this it will have been noticed that Archbishop Mc- 
Nicholas has not receded from his constant position that 
the Legion of Decency will keep up its vigilance. 
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Thus the Legion of Decency has now quite definitely 
entered the second phase of its existence. This second 
phase was recently pointed out, for instance, by the Brook- 
lyn Tablet, in a front-page editorial which claimed that 
the victory sought was won; that what now remains to 
do is to consolidate and hold our gains for the future. 
With this statement of the case we agree. Some weeks 
ago, we issued a call for unity, and among those things 
on which unity was necessary we pointed out unity on 
what are our aims, which is the same as saying that we 
must know when we have won. 

What are and were those aims? They were to secure 
by public demand an undertaking by the producers that 
they would hereafter make no pictures with the filth that 
had disgraced their recent product, and that they would 
set up a self-censorship which gave reasonable hope that 
this would be done. Since July 15, this has been done, 
under the able direction of Joseph I. Breen and an en- 
larged staff, which was named to help in what is prob- 
ably as difficult and delicate a task as is before any man 
in public life today. 

It was no part of our aims that pictures would here- 
after be restricted to merely juvenile entertainment. 
Bishop after Bishop repeated this in pastoral letters. All 
responsible leaders in the Legion of Decency concurred 
in it. Unfortunately, however, some makers of black and 
white lists did not recognize this and left serious doubts 
as to their ability to distinguish between what was and 
was not wrong for adults to see. Yet everybody should 
agree that the producers may take us at our word, and 
that we have no complaint if they give us films which 
may be harmful for young people but which are perfectly 
allowable for adults. That is our next hurdle. It is our 
duty to scrutinize and to criticize, unfavorably, if need 
be, the films that come out under the new arrangement ; 
but under penalty of making ourselves ridiculous we must 
agree on the principles which will underlie our criticism. 
This exchange of letters between Mr. Hays and Arch- 
bishop MecNicholas should go far to crystallize the situa- 


tion. 
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Portugal in 
New England 


HE visit on August 8 of the Portuguese minister to 

the United States, Dr. Joao A. de Bianchi, to the 
Portuguese colony of Newport, R. I., drew attention to 
the extraordinary development that has attended the 
growth in numbers and influence of the New England 
Portuguese. The Minister himself, at the reception which 
was offered to him, was impressed by the success which 
his former countrymen and their descendants had attained 
in their surroundings in the New World. Coming almost 
in a direct line from one shore of the Atlantic to the 
other, these humble folk found themselves, in southern 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, in a bleaker climate, it 
is true, yet not in totally unfamiliar conditions. They set 
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to work gradually to obtain the control of the soil, and 
establish themselves as farmers upon the land abandoned 
by the older American stock. The result of their per- 
severance was the restoration of agriculture, as a stable 
and profitable mode of life, in those regions where a 
generation ago it was regarded as hopelessly outmoded 
and doomed to decay. For miles and miles, through town- 
ship after township, Portuguese homesteads blossom and 
Portuguese farms are cultivated amidst those stony fields 
which our Western pioneers abandoned with joy for the 
broad acres of the Middle West. Yet today, while the 
descendants of the pioneers are shipping their cattle from 
drought-stricken prairies to be slaughtered, or to be pas- 
tured in New Jersey, while they are contemplating new 
emigrations, the Portuguese cattle rest secure, and supply 
milk for the Eastern towns and a living for their thrifty 
owners. The Portuguese agricultural conquest of south- 
ern New England is a testimony to the social power of 
that Catholic Faith which they brought with them from 
across the seas: the strength of a sound family life, the 
rewards of a sober and non-acquisitive standard of 


living. 


Goebbels 
Taunts Goering 


FLASH of humor enlivened the Nazi campaign to 

ratify Chancelor Hitler’s assumption of presidential 
powers in the German Reich. Cheers and _ full-bellied 
laughter greeted a gibe which the eloquent Dr. Paul 
Joseph Goebbels directed at the over-decorated General 
Hermann Wilhelm Goering, the Premier of Prussia. 
Speaking before a working-class audience in the Neu- 
koeln Stadium, south of Berlin, and praising the modest 
demeanor of the Chancelor, Dr. Goebbels asserted: * He 
never goes tramping around in a brilliant uniform, cov- 
ered all over with decorations.” Everyone in the crowd 
who knew the Prussian Premier’s predilection for bril- 
liant plumage got the full flavor of the irony. Goering 
is said to be the proud owner of seventy-seven gorgeous 
uniforms, including full-dress regalia for every one of 
his military, semi-military, state, and party positions. And 
he has appropriate medals, ribands, and orders, resembling 
sunbursts, to go with every outfit. The ex-air ace is made 
to order for the costume drama. At the recent celebra- 
tion of the Emmerich centenary he dazzled the towns- 
folk by his glittering impersonation of a “ silver swan.” 
“ Around his waist was a broad black and silver sash, 
from which hung a red-leather holster and a golden dirk 
of honor.” This is the description culled from a German 
newspaper. Dr. Goebbels may have had this picture in 
mind when he referred to the plain, Spartan-like virtues 
of the Reichsfuehrer Hitler. It was not necessary to state 
the comparison or to point the contrast. Nor did the 
Minister of Propaganda and Public Enlightenment want 
to press a personal feud in the height of a national cam- 
paign calling for unity and party discipline. After all 
Goering was the master-mind of the last party “ purge.” 
The “ red-leather holster” and “ golden dirk” may be 
more than purely ornamental. 
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Trouble in 
Sonora 


— by “ bosque telegraph,” that is, by word 
of mouth, from village to village, from hacienda to 
hacienda, the cry comes from the Catholics of Cananea, 
in the State of Sonora, Mexico. Along with it comes 
the story of the storming of a church in that town during 
Mass by State authorities. The Blessed Sacrament and 
the sacred images were thrown out while devout women 
struggled and fought with the police officers, trying to 
save the furnishings of the church from desecration. It 
availed them nothing. The church was seized by the 
Government and converted into offices for local union 
workers. Following the assault and desecration of the 
church, a rally was held that night during which a speaker 
for the Government attempted to justify the conduct of 
the officers, and declared they were acting in conformity 
with the laws of the country, which all patriotic Mexicans 
were bound to respect. The same message brings news 
of churches seized in Nacozari and Magdalenz, in the 
same State, and converted into offices for Government 
workers. Fear is on the Catholics of Sonora, for they 
believe that what has happened in these towns will happen 
elsewhere, and it is only a question of time until every 
church in the State will be closed. A newspaper in an 
American border town adds the information that Gov- 
ernor Rodolfo Elias Calles is believed to have authority 
for the church-closing order, while taking special care 
to hold himself aloof from any active connection with it. 
The whereabouts of Bishop Juan Navarette is still un- 
known to his friends, but they comfort themselves with 
the belief that he is safe somewhere in the interior of 
the State, in the company of a little band of highly re- 
ligious Indians. 


Communion 
Before Mass 


RITING in Orate Fratres for June and July- 

August of this year, Father Gerard Ellard, S.J., 
makes the charge that one of the greatest hindrances to 
the understanding and propagation of the liturgical move- 
ment is the fact that “so many Sisters, who form our 
youth, are prevented from acquiring any consistent and 
basic understanding of the movement by the ‘ necessity’ 
of receiving Communion before Mass, day after day, the 
year round.” The Church, says Father Ellard, makes ex- 
press provision for the licitness of the distribution of Holy 
Communion before Mass; but if the mind of the Church 
is indicated by the words of the Ritual (1925), such 
distribution is to be confined to “sometimes for a rea- 
sonable cause,” and “ occasionally’ (interdum), not as 
in the normal course of events. “ The Church does not 
encourage the regular reception of Communion outside 
the Mass,” rather the Faithful should communicate “ when 
present at Mass,” as the natural completion of the 
Eucharistic sacrifice. The three principal parts of the 
Mass, we teach the children, are the Offertory, the Con- 
secration, and the Communion. In Father Ellard’s view, 
“whole Sisterhoods of teachers of religion are now 
‘obliged’ by more or less trifling necessities regularly 
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tv communicate before Mass." But to take that act out 
of its ‘ Divinely instituted setting cannot but disturb or 
weaken the whole spiritual system planned by God.” An 
incorrect prayer life leads to incorrect beliefs, with their 
inevitable repercussion upon the beliefs of the Faithful. 
Since the same questionings have occurred to other per- 
sons than Father Ellard, it is hoped that the matter will 
be further explored, with the result of bringing peace of 
mind and spiritual strength to the guides of our Catholic 
youth. 


June, Moon, 
Croon, Soon 


T’S too bad that Ring Lardner did not live long enough 

to see the surprising thing that has just happened in 
New York. The author of “ You Know Me, Al,” who 
never published a dirty line in his life, spent his last 
months in a hospital for tubercular patients, ‘his only 
permissible amusement being the radio. During these 
months, writing from his sick bed, he contributed a num- 
ber of reviews of radio programs in which he excoriated 
the salacious songs then being broadcast to the homes ot 
the country. Well, it seems that now things are going to 
be much better. A group of orchestra leaders and broad- 
casters met in New York last week to organize the Com- 
mittee of Five for the Betterment of the Radio. The 
group, consisting of Rudy Vallee, Guy Lombardo, Abe 
Lyman, Paul Whiteman, and Richard Himber, are to get 
together every week in order to judge all the newly pub- 
lished lyrics. If a line, or even a title, is found objec- 
tionable, they will politely ask revision by the publishers. 
If this is refused or delayed, the lyric will be placed on 
a black list and mailed to all the orchestra leaders of the 
country. Most of the latter have already agreed not to 
play these banned songs. “ There is much room for im- 
provement, particularly with regard to the quality and 
decency of the songs that go out over the air,” Mr. 
Himber admitted. And Paul Whiteman is quoted as say- 
ing: “ Radio has been quite strict during its young life, 
but now and then obnoxious things creep in.” This move- 
ment obviously springs from fear of another Church cru- 
sade. AMERICA insists that the Legion of Decency should 
confine its objectives to the films alone, but it feels that 
the broadcasters are wise in instituting self-regulation 
before a hullabaloo is raised against them. 
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Germany After Hindenburg 


GERHARD HIRSCHFELD 


the Nazi movement did not “sweep” Germany, 

coming like an avalanche out of a blue sky, but 
that it was carefully nursed by certain interests which 
sought to profit by it. Von Hindenburg was more than 
“a soldier’; he was a member of the aristocracy; he 
was one of the land owners in East Prussia; he was of 
the Junker class. It will be remembered that Dr. Bruen- 
ing was forced to resign as Chancelor when he dared to 
suggest the settling of unemployed men and women on 
some of the unused acreage of these Prussian estates. Von 
Hindenburg and his counselors would not have any part 
of such depression remedies. 

Since the Nazis came into power, there have been a 
great many changes. This seems to have led to the im- 
pression outside German borders that Hitler and his fol- 
lowers can continue their reign as a “minority of ter- 
rorism” because their hands are not tied, because they 
can move as they please, because they are under no po- 
litical obligation to any group or party of non-Nazi shade 
or color—in short, because they are free. This, however, 
is ignoring the history of a very recent past. 

For a better and truer understanding of current con- 
flicting developments in Germany it may be well to re- 
member that heavy industry reared and maintained the 
National Socialist movement long before it reached tre- 
mendous proportions in the Fall of 1932. And so did 
the large land owners. Incidentally, there is no clear divid- 
ing line between the two classes, the Knights of the Rhine 
and Ruhr, and the Junkers of Pomerania and East Prus- 
sia. Some of the most influential men in heavy industry 
are specifically interested in agricultural problems and 
conditions—for instance, Alfred Hugenberg, owner of 
scores of dailies, weeklies, and monthlies, and leader of 
what used to be the German Nationalist party. 

These two classes, heavy industry and the large land 
owners, threw their support to Adolf Hitler long before 
the days of Bruening and Von Schleicher—and they had 
a reason for doing so. The collapse of the monarchy in 
October, 1918, was accompanied by the rise of the So- 
cialists to the governing party, first arm in arm with the 
Communists, later joining hands with the Democrats and 
other middle parties. The Junkers and the industrialists, 
who had grown to great strength under the protecting 
wing of the Hohenzollern, were on the lookout for the 
coming man who could counterbalance and, if possible, 
outsteady the Socialists. This man, in their eyes, would 
qualify for the job if he would see to it that wages, and 
therefore industrial overhead, were kept down; if he 
would leave the large estates in Pomerania, Mecklenburg, 
East Prussia, and other Provinces untouched and un- 
divided ; if he would try to get rid of the crushing debts 
owed to foreign interests; if he would free the country 
from the yoke of the Treaty of Versailles. 


, NHE death of Von Hindenburg is a reminder that 


Adolf Hitler promised all that, and more, with the re- 
sult that the Junkers and the industrialists filled his coffers 
out of their own pockets to pay for the heavy cost of elec- 
tions, campaigns, parades, and the like. How well this 
alliance worked for the present Chancelor may be seen 
from the fact that before the Nazis attained power, they 
spent about seventy-five cents on each vote, which com- 
pares with twenty-five cents per vote among the Social- 
ists and Democrats who at that time were in the saddle. 
That the investment yielded better than average returns 
is now history. 

However, if the Nazis knew how to invest the money 
that came to them from the conservative wing of the 
German party system, they have not so far proved their 
ability to get rid of them. The Knights of the factory and 
the Junkers of the land paid their premiums but they, 
too, got their dividends. Not one single large estate has 
to my knowledge been divided, as promised in the Nazi 
tenets, for the sake of the destitute, the unemployed, the 
small farmer, the overcrowded cities. In fact, last year, 
4,571 new small farm properties were created in the dis- 
trict around Koenigsberg, East Prussia, which compares 
with almost double that number, 9,046 settlements, estab- 
lished in the same area during pre-Nazi 1932. Similar 
figures are reported from other Junker centers, Branden- 
burg, Silesia, Mecklenburg, Pomerania. 

Another form of “dividend” obtained by these two 
groups, which are identical with the aristocracy of the 
country, is the fixing of industrial wages at their pre-Nazi 
levels, thus effectively cutting short any demand for higher 
wages which may have been raised by the workingmen 
among the Nazi followers and to which they may have 
felt entitled as Hitler himself frequently emphasized the 
“ Socialist ” in the official name of the Nazi party. While 
industrial wages have been “fixed,” the general wage 
level has actually been lowered due to the Nazi way of 
recruiting labor and paying in lieu of a wage a rather 
small form of subsistence, amounting to something like 
fifty pfennig a day (which compares in buying power 
with twenty-five cents in American money) in addition to 
board. 

In spite of the tremendous campaign for labor under 
the swastika—viz., public works, the reduction of unem- 
ployment by more than 2,500,000 within the course of a 
year, and several other means—the national earnings from 
wages and salaries during all of 1933 amounted to but 
RM _ 26,086,000,000, or practically the same as in 1932, 
according to the German Institut fuer Konjunkturfors- 
chung. Obviously this means that, if employment has been 
increased by more than ten per cent, and if, on the other 
side, the aggregate of wages and salaries is about the same, 
they must have been reduced on the average by the same 
proportion. This, then, is the triumph of the German 
heavy industry. 
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Unfortunately, the latter did not foresee that the rise 
of the swastika would drive completely under cover the 
good will of the world so important for the German 
foreign trade. Low wages, if all is said and done, are 
only a means to produce economically. But what good 
are low wages if one cannot sell? German industry (see 
AMERICA, issue for June 1, page 273) has to export in 
order to live. The sad fact of the matter is that foreign 
trade for the first six months of the year has resulted in 
a deficit of RM 216,000,000, as compared with a surplus 
of about RM 291,000,000 in the corresponding period of 
1933. And it is but small consolation that during this 
period exports decreased in quantity not more than two 
per cent ; because, on the other side, the drop in value was 
twelve per cent, while imports rose in value ten per cent, 
and even more in quantity. 

Germany knows, her Chancelor knows, and the world 
knows, that exports have slumped and imports risen more 
than those of any other country. The foreign-trade crisis 
with its control of imports and restriction of exchange 
must be a terrible disappointment for the Junkers and 
the industrialists. And it seems safe to say that, if they 
are thoroughly disillusioned as to the glory and the gain 
of the Hitler regime, they may find ways and means of 
improving their lot. It is idle to speculate what they will 
do. One may assume that they would lend a willing ear 
to a proposed government change, were it not for the 
danger that any change under present conditions might 
play into the hands of Communism. To the Junkers and 
heavy industry, this would seem still worse than a fruit- 
less Nazi effort. 

The death of Von Hindenburg deprives the ruling class 
of industry and agriculture of their own leader because 
he was of their own flesh, creed, and tradition. This does 
not necessarily mean that they are deprived of their power. 
Indeed, if one looks back over the recent and the past 
history of the German Reich, one must admit that the 
Junkers and their brethren from the Rhineland must be 
of rare mettle. They have gone through the depression 
of a lost War; they have been fully exposed to the inex- 
orable persecution of the Communist and Socialist revo- 
lution right after the Armistice; they have withstood the 
tremendous pressure of currency inflation; they have out- 
lived the European credit crisis which was caused by the 
Creditanstalt of Vienna, led to the Hoover Moratorium 
and finally ended in Great Britain’s abandonment of the 
gold standard. 

In all these years, they have very rarely stepped out 
into the spotlight to take a bow. Only occasionally, for 
instance, during the period ranging from the end of the 
Bruening regime via the Von Schleicher and Von Papen 
episodes down to the.beginning of the Hitler rule, they 
have “made” the headlines. They seem to dislike pub- 
licity just as Von Hindenburg did. But the fact remains 
that time and again they have emerged as strong, as silent, 
and as determined as ever. No doubt they boast con- 
siderable influence and wield a good amount of power. 
They control heavy industry and a sizeable part of Ger- 
man agriculture. They have the say in large industrial 
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combines, such as the J. G. Farbenindustrie, and the lead- 
ing shipping companies; they also predominate in inter- 
national cartels in coal, steel, and textile industries. In 
short, without them German industry simply does not 
count. 

From such key position, clearly, they derive an in- 
fluence which the Government cannot afford to ignore. 
The latter’s armament program could not be realized 
without their cooperation. The current budget provides 
an expenditure for army, navy, and air corps of RM 
1,354,000,000 which compares with RM 749,000,000 in 
1933. However, it would probably be as truthful to say 
that without these arms preparations heavy industry would 
find itself in an incomparably worse position than is the 
case at present, even with foreign trade losses, import re- 
strictions, and exchange control. Armaments are very 
likely one of the few issues on which Hitler and the 
Junkers and industrialists wholeheartedly agree. In other 
issues, the latter have to use persuasion to bring their point 
home, viz., the recent transfer moratorium which was 
considerably modified and, in reality, canceled when the 
industrialists pointed out how their raw material supply 
would be affected, and hence their productive capacity. 

So, if Hitler takes up all the headlines and front pages, 
it may be well to remember for the better understanding 
of future developments that further in the background 
there loom other factors, silent but powerful: the Junkers. 


The Miracle of Gentle Speech 


Patrick J. Carrot, C.S.C. 
CONSCIENTIOUS father was very angry; the 
cause of his anger—his offspring. Affairs of the 

household went not smoothly for months, because two 
grown boys and two grown girls wanted their way in 
the matter of late hours and sweet company. The girls 
seemed to be losing somewhat those tones of reserve that 
are the charm of girlhood; the boys would silently eat 
down their food at supper and leave hurriedly for a milder 
night-life when the dark had crowded in. 

His Majesty let loose his initial wrath on his Queen 
when they were alone in the house; the boys pocketing 
balls at the pool table, the girls viewing the holy pictures 
they make at Hollywood. He stormed, whereas the Queen 
was calm; and returned to wrath the soft answer. 

“It can’t go on—I won't have it.” 

“I’m glad you say so, my dear; I like it as little as you.” 

“Then why haven’t you done something! Why are you 
always waiting for me!” 

“John, you know very well the father’s word goes. 
One sentence from you does more than a sermon from 
me.” 

Which exalted him, so he saw himself as a new reality 
—lion tamer, ring master, ruler of all beasts in the jungle. 

“ All right, I’ll give them a piece of my mind! Give it 
good and plenty just as soon as they step inside the door 
tonight!” 

“Why not wait till morning?” she suggested. 

“ No, I’m in the mood of it—good and mad.” 
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“Don’t you think you’d do so much better if you 
weren't so mad? You'd impress them more if you'd 
speak quietly.” 

“They need to be talked to as if i meant it.” 

“ Yes, as if you meant it—but not in anger, dear; you 
can command them so much better if you have command 
of yourself. Don’t you think so?” 

He looked at her; saw again that lovely face of hers 
—the untroubled surface of a beautiful heart. 

“Maybe you're right, Ann. You often are. I'll try it 
any how.” 

She kissed him—her partner, her comrade of every yard 
of the road they had come. And so the King retired in 
a quieter mood. 

Bess got back at ten minutes after midnight, Mary 
Margaret a little later. 

“Mom's up,” Bess whispered when the other sister 
was shutting the door. The boys were below the home 
roof shortly before one o'clock; and found their sisters 
with the ham sandwiches their mother had made ready. 
The sandwiches were a sweeping surprise; for good and 
all as their mother was, she did not believe in midnight 
lunches. And more marvelous yet, she herself ministered 
to the four grown angels who were finding the home 
heaven so monotonously drab. They ate their ham and 
two sections of white bread, the boys conversing with 
packed mouths. The Queen watched them. She noted 
how daintily the girls disposed of the food, held between 
thumbs and index fingers, their chins out-thrust to ward 
off stains from fetching clothes. The boys were more 
carefree in the technique of consumption she saw—and 
heard. For they ate noisily, their cheeks out-thrust from 
a too large, a too frequent supply of ham, bread, and 
sweet milk. 

“ Sit down,” she said softly when they were finished. 
“We can talk better sitting.” She had not talked while 
they were at food, having used the period for reflection. 
They sat far apart in the living room and waited, waited 
and wondered. 

“You're too far away. Come in close, so I can see 


” 


you. 
They brought their chairs nearer and formed a rain- 


bow; she sat in the center of the arc and faced them. 
They were beautiful boys and girls she would have to 
admit even if she were not their mother. No doubt about 
that. She had the asset of their affection, she knew; was 
certain of it from a thousand little looks, stirs, words 
which mothers alone know how to interpret. 

“ Listen to me. Your father is quite distressed at the 
late hours you’ve been keeping.” 

“Oh yeah!” John said truculently, brazening it out. 

“Don’t we need a little fun like everybody!” Bess 
protested, and spread wide her shapely arms in a gesture 
of appeal. 

“We can’t be caged birds forever, can we, mother?” 
And Mary Margaret, who was called Mary Margaret as 
a compliment to a nun, formed her face into a question. 

“Mother, do you expect a fellow to mind house every 
night?” Dick asked rhetorically. 
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“ No, Dick, I don’t. And you aren’t minding it every 
night, are you?” She barely smiled. And then leaned 
toward them a little and said these wistful sentences: 

“Of course, my dears, young people must have their 
pleasures from time to time. But when it’s every night 
into the early morning I do think the pleasure periods 
are too close together. This house isn’t home anymore— 
if you will bear my saying it. Every night just three of 
us—your Dad, myself, the cat. It’s lonesome, never hav- 
ing you around when the lights are on. You remember 
the happy evenings when you were younger. I’m afraid 
you're getting away from your father—and he’s a bit 
lonely over it. And I’m lonely myself—not seeing you 
so much any more.” 

‘These little stirs of speech stirred four hearts ; for these 
boys and girls were not a settled hardness that refuses 
to liquefy. They expressed that selfishness in pleasure 
which thinks of taking, not giving. This gentle, heart- 
hungry speech, delivered in the throne room to the four 
pleasure-pursuing wayfarers, softened and subdued them. 

“ Mother, that'll do. I'll stay home every night if you 
want me.” 

“No, John—that would be asking too much. Just some- 
times.” 

Bess threw her arms around the Queen and cried. 
‘“ Never mind, dear. You're all right,” her mother assured. 

And then something else. “ Your father will talk to 
you in the morning. Be nice to him.” That was all. 
In ten minutes the house was very quiet. 

At half-past seven, just as the four of them were ready 
to step out to offices and to schools, His Majesty became 
a presence. He did not unsheath a sword, deliver an 
ultimatum, speak of the four young devils that possessed 
them. He spoke the speech of conciliation, said the fa- 
therly things which grown boys and grown girls hear 
without replying to in muttered language; touched upon 
the loneliness of being all alone the few treading years 
that remained—until the lid is shut down on the casket. 
The four of them were very thoughtful as they left; 
and were possessed of a new wonder at the different 
essence their father had become ; a new wine in a new sack. 

“Mary M, I don’t understand him—he’s a new father,” 
Bess said on their way to the Loop. 

“T like his new orientation immensely,” Mary Mar- 
garet commented. She had dabbled in the vagary that is 
called education. 

At home, the Queen watched frying rashers while His 
Majesty thumbed the paper. 

“ They’re getting after the President. 
harder sledding from now on.” 

“ Ouch—hot!” the Queen cried, and shook an index 
finger which had come in contact with the sizzling pan. 

“ Be careful, why don’t you! You can’t be too careful.” 

“So I’ve discovered.” 

At breakfast he had a suggestion: “ Drive down with 
me and finish up with the dentist.” 

“Yes—I have that appointment for 9:30. I believe I 


He'll be having 


will.” 


They set out together, himself at the wheel. It was 
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windy April weather. Along the Outer Drive, Lake 
Michigan stirred lustily and spat white fume far beyond 
its barriers. Seeing the stirred waters, His Majesty 
thought of something. 

“Wasn't it amazing how I conquered them this morn- 
ing! I surprised even myself. Wasn't it amazing! ” 

“Tt was.” She smiled. The Lake pounded and boomed 
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“It seems like a miracle the way I handled them! 
Doesn’t it?” 

Seething waves swept through and over retaining rocks. 

“It does. You tamed the waters—like Our Lord.” 

A pause, and then he said: “I would hardly go so far 
as that, Ann.” 

She smiled again—the smile he liked so. 


Jacques Cartier, 1534-1934 


R. CapWALLaper, S.J. 


St. Malo, claimed possession of Canada in the 

name of the King of France, Francis I. Not that 
Canada was not known before 1534; for years navigators 
from Dieppe, St. Malo, La Rochelle, Honfleur, and other 
ports had directed their ships on many a cod expedition 
to Terres Neuves; they had given names to lands and 
harbors long before Cartier sailed up the St. Lawrence. 
But it was he that first penetrated the interior of the 
country, even to the fortified village of Hochelaga, now 
the great commercial center, Montreal; and by his in- 
trepid and minute explorations he has earned the right 
to be called “ discoverer of Canada.” 

Although it may be true to say with a recent com- 
mentator, “ Cartier had discovered Canada; nothing mat- 
tered after that,” something really mattered before that. 
For Jacques Cartier was possessor of two other titles 
without which he would not have gained the third: he 
was an exemplary Christian and a skilled navigator. 

Jacques Cartier was more than an ordinary sailor. He 
was born on the water front at St. Malo (December 31, 
1491) and grew up on the deck of a ship. His training 
included all the successive stages necessary to the forma- 
tion of a master; every advancement to a superior grade 
was merited. When the full degree of captaincy was at- 
tained his ships navigated in all directions and visited the 
coasts of the old and new worlds, from France to Brazil, 
from Portugal to Newfoundland. Experience gained at 
the foot of the bowsprit brought him influence ; openness 
of mind made him receptive to all the nautical science of 
his age. The determination of longitude was as yet an 
unmastered art, but Cartier was able to calculate the lati- 
tude and trace out the course of his explorations in Canada 
with sufficient exactitude to permit the mapmakers of 
Dieppe to establish the location of all points from Gaspé 
to Hochelaga. 

It was Philippe de Chabot, sieur de Brion, First Ad- 
miral of France, who introduced Jacques Cartier to 
Francis I, and was responsible for naming him leader of 
the expedition to the New World. Cartier manifested a 
clear knowledge of his mission from the very start by 
his choice of the men who were to accompany him. They 
had to be an élite body des routiers et des braves; this 
was a point insisted upon and the harbor of St. Malo 
was closed to allow him to choose men who were not only 
to be companions in the undertaking but also masters 


OO: July 24, 1534, Jacques Cartier, master pilot of 


of their trade. The first trip began on April 20, 1534; 
able and sure pilot, he pursued a straight course and 
brought his ships (two of sixty tons each) to port at 
Bonvista on the coasts of Newfoundland, in twenty days. 

From Brest (Bonne Esperance) on he tackled the un- 
known: the gateway of a continent that was yet un- 
opened by navigators from Cabot to Verrazano. To him 
belongs the credit of establishing the fact that it was 
a continent—not islands—that confronted them; the sea 
of Verrazano did not exist. As he directed his ships 
toward the west—to China, perhaps—no opening escaped 
his notice; each bay and river that he entered narrowed 
and closed the course. Every precaution was taken, and 
the fact that he returned from his adventure without an 
accident speaks well for his method and success. Hope 
of finding an opening was not abandoned, not even when 
the Baie des Chaleurs dwindled to the little river of 
Restigouche. Cartier was convinced that the immense 
body of water now entered upon was not a simple bay 
but a river. When he returned on his second voyage in 
1535, he acted upon this conviction; Orleans was passed 
and named as he pressed forward to Stadacona (Quebec). 
He arrived at Hochelaga (Montreal), October 2, 1535; 
the first European to penetrate the heart of a continent. 

Although Cartier may have lacked a certain souplesse 
in handling the natives of these new lands, he clearly 
demonstrated that he had mastered the psychology of 
their temperament. Their friendship was cautiously won 
by presentation of gifts: iron goods and knives for the 
men, beads and brightly colored objects for the women. 
A trading principle was created which endures to this 
day in dealing with Indians. 

Throughout Cartier’s career as a navigator there seems 
tc be but one instance of temptation being stronger than 
discipline. This occurred at the end of the third ex- 
ploration, when he despaired of the arrival of Roberval, 
viceroy of the trip, whom he had preceded from France. 
His men had discovered minerals which they believed to 
be gold and diamonds; he had apparently attained the 
object of his voyage. So, from a natural point of view, 
it is more difficult to blame him for giving sail to his 
ships in the secrecy of the night, after he had met Rober- 
val near Newfoundland and had been ordered to return 
to New France. 

We cannot, however, reproach Cartier for being de- 
ceived into thinking that he had discovered a country 
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which was neither a Mexico nor a Peru. And although 
the pecuniary results of all three voyages seem to be en- 
tirely negative, yet from the double point of view of ex- 
ploration and navigation they were a success. To him 
must be given the glory of having explored and given 
to the world a land of magnificence, a glory which justly 
belongs to a man so superiorly endowed by nature and 
science—he is without doubt one of the greatest maritime 
figures of the sixteenth century. But fifty years had to 
pass and the coming of Champlain to be awaited to give 
full justice to the accomplishments of the Navigator of 
St. Malo. 

The relations of Cartier reveal to us the eminent piety 
that animated his enterprise to the New World: he crossed 
the immense wastes of the Atlantic for the increase of 
the holy Christian Faith. There is no attempt to disguise 
the purpose of his explorations, no promise of temporal 
gain or galleons of gold for a King whose genuine Cath- 
olicism is often called into question. He was neither a 
Cortez, nor a Pizarro. His dedicatory address to Francis 
I] is penetrated with a zeal for the Faith that would well 
become any missionary; he is convinced that the Divine 
Redeemer of men had directly invited Christian princes, 
as depositors of His power, to prepare the way for the 
Gospel by blazing the trail to distant countries where it 
had not yet penetrated, 
just as did His Catholic Majesty, the King of Spain, in lands 
before little known to us—New Spain, Isabella, la Terre Ferme— 
where innumerable peoples have been brought to our most holy 
Faith. I think in my simple understanding, that it pleases God, 
by His Divine goodness, that all human creatures inhabiting the 
earth might have knowledge of and belief in our holy religion. 

Here was a spirit that again manifested itself in one 
of Cartier’s most illustrious successors, Champlain. For 
him, 
the most illustrious laurels that kings and princes may acquire 
in this world are those which merit crowns in heaven. For 
neither the taking of fortresses, nor the gain of battle, nor the 
conquest of nations are anything in comparison with the salva- 
tion of souls and the glory of God; and the conversion of a single 
infidel is worth more than the taking of a kingdom. 

Moreover, the sincerity of Cartier’s motives was man- 
ifested in the preparations of his enterprises, and is con- 
firmed by his conduct on all voyages to the New World. 
He and his crew confessed their sins and received Holy 
Communion before their departure from St. Malo; they 
knelt about the venerable Bishop, Denis Briconnet, to 
receive his blessing; in their cargo there was place for 
objects of piety and a statue of the Blessed Virgin. Priests 
accompanied them on each of the three voyages, for he 
tells us of Mass being said on Sundays and special feasts 
of Our Lord, His Holy Mother, and the Apostles. 

When Cartier arrived in this unexplored land, islands 
and natural harbors, rocky promontories and rivers were 
named in honor of Christ and the revered company of 
His saints. Anticosti—which he approached on August 
15—was called Assumption; and on the tenth day of the 
‘same month “ having entered into the gulf,” he gave it 
the name of the holy martyr, St. Lawrence, a title gradual- 
ly applied to the whole river. On his second trip as he 
pushed to lower Orleans, a little river offered shelter to 
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his ships and was called Sainte-Croix, in honor of the 
feast of that day. St. Nicholas was the chosen patron of 
a port, “and as we continued our way through these is- 
lands, and at the end of the thickest portion of them, we 
found a good harbor, which was named St. Anthony. 
Further on another cove was called St. Servan’s harbor.” 

On July 24, 1534, Cartier and his men erected a cross 
on land at the mouth of one of these harbors, the present 
site of Gaspé, a land described by him as /a plus belle 
qui soict possible de voir. An act of extreme simplicity, 
the centuries have magnified its importance in the re- 
ligious and political consequences which have never ceased 
to color the history of Canada. 

We made a cross thirty feet high [say his relations] and under 
the cross bar we fixed a shield with three fleur-de-lys in relief 
and above it a wooden board, engrave in large Gothic letters, 
where was written: Long Live the King of France. We erected 
this cross on the point in their presence (the Indians) and they 
watched it being put together and set up. And when it had been 
raised in the air, with our hands joined in an attitude of worship 
we all knelt down before them, and made signs to them looking 
up and pointing towards heaven, that by means of this (cross) 
we had our Redemption, at which they manifested admiration, 
at the same time turning and looking at the cross. 

With deep understanding a Montreal newspaper recent- 
ly declared it to be significant that Cartier raised a cross 
at Gaspé—not a flag—and crosses at Stadacona and on 
Mount Royal (Montréal); and it is significant that a 
cross, lighted at night on Mount Royal, acts as a beacon 
to the mariners of today who sail the St. Lawrence to 
Montreal over the route first discovered and navigated 
by Cartier 400 years ago. 

There are many other details of interest in the diary of 
Cartier that make his explorations distinctly historical and 
manifest the outstanding Catholicism of the man and his 
aides. The natives thought that he had been sent by God 
and was endowed with the gift of healing by the Great 
Spirit. To him they brought their sick and maimed, “ as 
if they thought God had sent me to cure them.” And he 
opened up a testament and read aloud to the awestruck 
multitude: “Jn principio erat Verbum et Verbum erat 
apud Deum, et Deus erat Verbum... . etc.” ; and taking 
up a prayer book he read to them word for word the 
Passion of Our Lord, “the people being very attentive 
and making the ceremonies such as they saw us do.” 

The first Mass celebrated in Canada was said by Car- 
tier’s chaplain at Port-Daniel on July 6, 1534; two others 
had been said by the same priest on June 11 and 14 at 
Port de Brest, which today is called Baie du Vieux Fort, 
Labrador. It was Cartier that inaugurated the first solemn 
act of religion to rid his men of a malady that infested 
their encampment during the first winter that they spent 
in Canada. A statue of the Blessed Virgin was placed 
at a distance from their camp; there Mass was sung and 
all the able-bodied members of the crew gathered in pil- 
grimage to chant the Seven Penitential Psalms, and in 
litany to beg pity of the Mother of them all. 

These acts of piety form for us precious monuments 
in the history of Canada because they manifest more and 
more the true motive for the establishment of the French 
colonies: “to instruct the natives in the knowledge and 
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fear of God; to make known His holy law and Christian 
doctrine.” Gazing back through the four centuries we 
realize that the planting of the Cross by Cartier was really 
a symbol of all the manifest greatness of Catholic France, 
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of the devotedness of its missionaries, and of the blood 
of its martyrs; it was the Catholic Faith, too, that forever 
identified Canada with French tradition—the Canada 
whose arms proclaim: Je me souviens, “I remember.” 


John Hawkins: Pirate and Slave-Trader 


HIvLarre BELLoc 
(Copyright, 1934) 


Hawkins in detail as a first-rate example of “ How 
it is done.” 

My readers may accuse me a little of repetition, for 
naturally it is a matter I could not avoid mentioning in 
connection with the great Elizabethan myth, of which it 
forms a part. But as a sort of model of the way in which 
that myth is propagated and of the enormity of official 
falsehood, it is of the highest value. And, therefore, it 
ought to be thoroughly known in its particulars. It is a 
paradigm of all the rest. 

I will begin by giving the picture presented in our of- 
ficial history, as we have had it for now a whole long 
lifetime. 

In the reign of Elizabeth there appeared a number of 
enthusiastic Protestant seamen whose chief activity it was 
to attack Catholic Spain, because Catholic Spain was at 
war with Protestant England, and desired the destruction 
of her people. These national heroes destroyed the ancient 
power of Spain and founded that of England. 

In this company John Hawkins was particularly bold 
and effective. He even did more than the others by add- 
ing diplomacy to arms, and cleverly duped the King of 
Spain by pretending that he was ready to help the Cath- 
olic cause with ships and men, and thus obtained knowl- 
edge most useful for the national government. It is true 
that he cannot be put on quite the same level as the im- 
mortal Drake, but he comes only second to that inglorious 
figure. 

Now with this picture let us contrast the reality. 

First, as to religion. John Hawkins was born in the 
early 1530's. He was a lad when Henry VIII died, and 
just coming to manhood when Mary Stuart was carried 
to the throne on a wave of great popular enthusiasm. Till 
he was thirty the overwhelming mass of the English people 
were Catholic; quite half were still of Catholic tradition 
and habit when Hawkins died, through tyrannically pre- 
vented from Catholic practice. 

In those years it was the universal moral law of Europe 
that each state had the monopoly of trade with its own 
dominions. It was only by the favor of any particular 
government that anyone could trade with the colonies and 
external dominions of that government, and though ex- 
ceptions might legally be granted, the government could, 
and almost always did, refuse such trade to any foreigner, 
and naturally confined it to their own subjects. This was 
true of the Spanish empire with dominions beyond the seas 
in Central and Southern America and in the islands of 
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those seas, as it continued to be true of England and her 
dominions for centuries. That is the second point. 

The third point is that all Christendom had been, until 
the Reformation, combined against the anarchic practice 
of piracy. The business of piracy, of attacking peaceful 
towns and peaceful commerce, and of breaking the laws 
regulating maritime traffic was peculiar—so long as Europe 
was all Catholic—to the enemies of Christendom, the 
Mahommedans of North Africa. 

The break-up of our civilization in the religious anarchy 
of the Sixteenth century re-introduced piracy on a large 
scale among Christian men. It was still regarded as an 
abomination. No regular government could for a moment 
countenance it, any more than a regular government to- 
day could countenance mob violence against the citizens 
of another country. The pirates, therefore, though they 
became very numerous as the unity of Christian society 
broke down, were always outlaws. They were recruited 
from men in rebellion against their own governments, 
Dutch and French Calvinists, for instance, in rebellion 
against their lawful sovereigns. 

The fourth point to remember about the time is that 
Christian Spain resolutely set her face against the revival 
of slavery. When proposals had been made to enslave the 
conquered Indians (as they were called) after the first 
American discoveries, the great Spanish queen, Isabella 
the Catholic, indignantly forbade the experiment. 

But most of the Spanish colonies lay in climates where 
very heavy work could hardly be done by white men and 
even where white men could work it was obviously cheaper 
to use forced labor. Therefore, there was a temptation 
to introduce slavery into the New World, because Span- 
ish colonists there, by secretly breaking the law and get- 
ting hold of slaves from overseas, could enrich themselves. 
They were, therefore, many of them, willing to pay for 
imported slaves, running the risk of punishment at the 
hands of their own governments. 

Now the pirates, being already outlaws, and carrying 
their lives in their hands, ran no great extra risk by 
founding that abominable thing, the slave trade. This they 
greedily and eagerly did. These men, Dutch, French and 
English, the great bulk of them supporting the new re- 
ligious “ reformation,” thus not only enriched themselves 
as common pirates but also as slave drivers and traders. 
They ran down the coast of Africa, raided the unfor- 
tunate Negroes of the Guinea Coast (the sovereignty over 
which was Portuguese), burned, ravaged, murdered, car- 
ried off living victims, and crowded them on to their ships, 
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which then crossed the Atlantic; they surreptitiously sold 
those who survived the horrible passage to the Spanish 
colonists in America. 

Among these slave traders, the English pirates were 
conspicuous, and later on for more than 200 years the 
slave trade was more and more in English hands. 

Among the earliest of these English slave drivers was 
this John Hawkins. He heard what vast sums of money 
were to be made quickly in the abominable traffic. By 
the age of thirty, having married into the family of the 
Treasurer for the Admiralty, which gave him a chance 
of protection, he started on his first important slave raid 
in 1562, that is in the first years of Elizabeth’s reign and 
of William Cecil’s government of England. He captured 
quantities of Negroes on the African coast, crammed them 
like cattle between-decks, and took them over the Atlantic 
te sell such as survived. 

He broke all international law of contraband in this 
nefarious trade, and particularly the Spanish Christian 
law against slavery. The Spaniards got hold of his ships 
and confiscated them in spite of his bold lying; for he 
pretended that he had only made the American ports in 
order to take refuge under stress of weather, and that 
he had only sold the Negroes under necessity to obtain 
provisions. 

Two years later, in October, 1564, he started on his sec- 
ond voyage. By this time the unfortunate Negroes of 
the African coast knew what to expect, and put up some- 
thing of a fight, in which the slave traders were not al- 
ways victors. However, Hawkins managed to get another 
large human cargo. 

The trade was so immensely lucrative, with huge re- 
turns at comparatively small expense, that Elizabeth’s 
courtiers were greedy to have a share in it. Elizabeth's 
criminal favorite Dudley—later Leicester—helped to fi- 
nance this voyage, as also did Pembroke, and Hawkins 
himself had prospered so much that he was granted a 
coat-of-arms in which, significantly enough, was incor- 
porated the figure of a black man in chains. 

But we must remember that all the while, in spite of 
his increasing wealth, his life was at the mercy of the 
Government. He could be hanged as a pirate, and the 
men in power could confiscate what they would of any 
profits he and his partners made. Further, we must re- 
member that Elizabeth, who was always in the hands of 
her subordinates, was dragged into the vile business, to 
her shame «as a sovereign among the other Christian 
princes, 

Her position was all the more shameful because it was 
due to the King of Spain, Philip II, her brother-in-law, 
that she was on the throne at all. But for Philip’s sup- 
port, not even William Cecil could have made her Queen 
of England. 

How far she personally was tempted by the profits of 
the disgraceful business, how far she merely had to do 
what the clique who ran her were doing, we cannot tell. 
At any rate, the initiative of the whole affair and the whole 
policy of using these pirates and slave traders lay with the 
powerful politicians, and at the head of them was Wil- 
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liam Cecil, who knew the danger of provoking Spain too 
far, but who did nothing active to impose decency. 

So far, we can sufficiently understand Hawkin’s charac- 
ter and the nature of his activities. 

Now let us turn to the critical action on which so much 
falsehood has been written. 

On October 2, 1567, Hawkins sailed on yet another 
slave raid, accompanied by Drake, who may have been a 
relative of his. He ravaged the unfortunate natives of 
the African coast again, burning and slaughtering, bat- 
tened down 500 Negroes below his decks and in early 
August, 1568, appeared on the coast of Mexico. 

How lucrative these crimes were we can judge from 
the fact that his own assessment of a Negro described as 
“of the best quality” (optimi generis), he put at some- 
thing over £1,000 in our money. 

Rather more than a month after his first appearance 
on the American coast he suddenly took up his station 
on the Island of St. John, which commanded the very port 
from which the treasure ships used to sail from America 
to Spain. He put up a battery, and when the Spanish 
fleet appeared to drive him out, he blackmailed their com- 
manders by the threat of action. According to his account 
they yielded to his blackmail, but what actually happened 
is better evidence than the words of the man himself, for 
he was such a liar and double dealer that his account is 
worthless. 

What actually happened was that four days after he 
had challenged the Spaniards as a pirate, they drove him 
off. They took the greater part of his ill-gotten wealth 
and drove away what survived of his group of pirate ships. 
These limped back across the Atlantic, touched at the 
Spanish ports in Europe at the end of the year 1568, and 
on January 25, 1569, reached England. 

(The rest will be told in another article. ) 


Education 


Johnny at College 


W. Crane, S.J. 

OHNNY was the bright light of Central Catholic High 

School. For four years, he had won the gold medal, 
and now stood as the valedictorian of his class. Johnny 
had just one drawback: he was beginning to believe that 
the applause meant he was really “ pretty good.” So when 
his parents offered him a choice of college for his future 
education, he chose Lishgun, a large non-sectarian univer- 
sity, where he could develop to the full his “ goodness ” 
by getting that broadening experience which comes from 
being “thrown on one’s own hook ” without that restrain- 
ing influence and dependence for advice, which had truly 
made Johnny during the last four years. Besides, Lishgun 
would afford him prestige in the social and business world, 
and that, he had also begun to believe, was something to 
be esteemed as much as ability. 

Before we follow Johnny to his arrival at college, let 
us consider for the moment college freshmen arrivals 
(with Johnny’s antecedents) in general. One of three 
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things happens: either the young man has friends who 
do most of his thinking for him (and in this case there 
is likelihood that the disposition of “ follow-the-crowd ” 
at all costs is developed), or he has no friends and is bel- 
ligerent about making them (and in this case social life 
is a struggle), or, having friends, he is deliberate about 
making more, since he realizes he still has many ideals 
which do not “ fit”’ with his new surroundings. 

Johnny’s case is the last named. Coupled with his 
yearning for freedom, he has sufficient balance from his 
former training to know that he must exercise some care 
in the formation of acquaintances. On arriving, then, he 
is established in rooms by friends and introduced to 
others, but he soon finds there are barriers he did not 
realize existed. He cannot enter into the speech of all 
with the same spontaneity he formerly did; there is a 
plane decidedly lower than that to which he has been ac- 
customed ; and the transition seems startlingly abrupt. 

Johnny is now one of 10,000. Of these, from fifteen 
to twenty per cent go to church on Sunday. Boys with 
such lack of religious influence cannot be expected to have 
the same care to avoid sin as those with religious asso- 
ciation. There may be refined characters among them, but 
as a class there will not be that sense of honor which 
shrinks from doing or saying the dishonest, the mean, 
and the obscene. The last named is especially repugnant, 
and’ yet many fact-examples might be given of instances 
when such indecent speech was encouraged in public, and 
such indecent deeds have been known to exist within a 
stone’s throw of the campus. It is hard to have to be 
always on one’s guard against indecency, and yet that is 
what Johnny finds is necessary. This brings him to a 
neutral, yet ill-at-ease frame of mind in which he is con- 
tinually trying to see things in the best light, but con- 
tinually compromising himself. This makes for half- 
heartedness, and is destructive of effective work, at a time 
when character building should be going on. 

Parents little realize in cases like that of Johnny that 
boys are not matured when they finish high school. The 
state does not make that mistake, since it does not call 
a boy a man till he is twenty-one. Why should parents? 
Why should not Catholic parents place their sons in a 
school where the boy’s character will continue to develop 
to that full maturity along the principles which have thus 
far received favorable growth? 

Apart from associates, our young man has the difficulty 
of choosing courses which are not hostile to the Faith. 
To begin with he may elect an apparently harmless sched- 
ule of history, modern language, mathematics, and Eng- 
lish, which last is usually required. History and English 
require wide reading, and so among the books to be read 
it is rather improbable that not one shall be found prej- 
udicial to the Faith. Especially is this true when we re- 
member two significant statements: the first is that of 
Newman who said that English literature since the Re- 
formation has been predominantly Protestant; and the 
second, that of Lingard, who tallied this remark with re- 
spect to history. Hence, professors who teach in secular 
universities are fundamentally protesting Catholicism 
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(that is what Protestantism signified), since their sources 
are as above described. I do not mean to make this state- 
ment a general condemnation ; far from it. I have met and 
listened to the lectures of some, and have read the books 
of many; and my general impression is that their inten- 
tion is to be fair and that their scholarship is admirable. 

But I do say that as a class (and here let it be remem- 
bered I am speaking of non-Catholic professors) they 
are not the right men to give our Catholic youth their 
first impressions in the majority of subjects of arts and 
science courses. The harm they may unwittingly do will 
come from the color they give to their statements. Take 
the period of history most widely studied at college : mod- 
ern Europe. This period is bound up with the history of 
the Church. To require a non-Catholic or atheistic pro- 
fessor to speak with understanding of Catholic doctrines 
which come up for discussion is simply too much. I pass 
over the not-infrequent examples of professors who give 
vent to their prejudices in the knowing smile or sneer, and 
merely say that it is quite improbable that a Catholic stu- 
dent can go through an entire year without receiving some 
humiliation because of his faith. 

The danger is more apparent when there is question of 
studies such as biology, and the numerous branches of 
philosophy. It is almost impossible to avoid contact with 
psychology, ethics, or logic, in the A.B. course. The 
foundation principles of Catholic conduct are bound up 
with the principles of ethics, and our divergence with 
those outside the Faith is distinctly marked in many ways 
here. But as the dangers of wrong philosophy have been 
often treated in America, I shall not mention them now. 
Let it be remembered that most of the “ ’ologies” deal 
with principles, and these affect the mental or moral stand- 
ards of the individual. With psychology and biology we 
may class sociology, economics, law and medicine. 

There are, then, three handicaps for the Catholic fresh- 
man in a non-Catholic university, but they are so com- 
prehensive as to affect his entire life: the social, intel- 
lectual, and moral contradictions to his Faith. | will readi- 
ly grant that an unthinking boy may go through without 
the least apparent difficulty. I will even say that some 
may not receive notable offense on the score of religion 
nor serious moral injury, but I do say that these young 
men will not be the apostolic Catholics who will live the 
unselfish, inspiring life which full training in the Faith 
makes possible. 

Parents should realize that their sons are not matured 
in their Catholic ideals when they finish high school. Col- 
lege is just the time and place for them to ripen through 
the intelligent training they receive in Catholic philosophy, 
and the initiative to which they are encouraged by Cath- 
olic Action. Is not the loss of such a development a cer- 
tain harm? But what will be the outcome of the type of 
thinking student like Johnny? Daily contact with condi- 
tions and people whom he at heart condemns, yet whom 
he may not dare to resist openly because of the sureness 
of failure, will tend to weaken his moral fiber and cer- 
tainly end in making him a lukewarm Catholic. The risk 
is not worth the taking. 
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Husbands—Here! 


Francis X. Potro 


that has threatened to freeze over the topic of love 

and marriage in Catholic social thought, conversation, 
and writing. “ Husbands, Where?”—she asks. “ Hus- 
bands, Here!” I answer. Where? Why, here—here, 
there, and everywhere—in Catholic Action. We hear, on 
all sides, that Catholic art is passing through a renais- 
sance; this Catholic Action is but the renaissance in the 
art of Christian living. It is inspiring Catholic artists of 
life to express their nodern Catholicism in a modern 
renaissance of Catholic social life, Catholic love, and 
Catholic marriage. The center of this movement must be 
the shrine of Catholic womanhood, the miracle of the 
twentieth century. By a fortunate coincidence, there ap- 
peared at the close of Miss Leary’s article a poem in- 
spired by a statue of Our Blessed Lady outside a Protes- 
tant cathedral. We substitute the Catholic girl standing 
in the midst of a pagan world, and exclaim with the 


author: 


I N the pages of America Eileen Leary breaks the ice 


Lonesome she stands thro’ the waiting days, 
Forever in an alien place, 

Amid men knowing not the ancient praise: 
Hail Mary, full of grace. 

Husbands—Here! Let the Catholic girl turn that 
restless and rebellious spirit, of which Miss Leary com- 
plains, into the proper channels, and presto! husband can- 
didates will appear. Life, in our day, will cheat us all of 
our rights unless we battle; and if it cheat the male so 
often, what chance has the weaker sex except it fight twice 
as hard? The world may reduce “ Celia’s ” opportunities 
to meet men without defying conventions, but it cannot 
change the laws of nature or of nature’s God; it cannot 
overpower intellect, will, and grace. The law of nature 
must be obeyed—international bankers, armament manu- 
facturers, and captains of industry notwithstanding. Least 
of all should the Catholic girl fall prey to the Calvinistic 
taint in our current life: the taint of pessimism, despair 
and an “ O-what’s-the-use ” attitude. 

For every “ selffish mother,” like that of “ Ruth’s Bill,” 
there are hundreds who have enough faith, courage, and 
maternity sense to realize that their Bills and Ruths have 
the right to a full opportunity to marry; that love and 
marriage belong to youth; and that a mother’s sacrifice, 
when she helps her offspring to marry, is the grand climax 
of a mother’s love that was burning itself out on the child 
in the womb, in birth, in ’teens. As for “ Ruth’s Bill” 


who keeps courting her for years without seeing the thing 
through, a red-blooded man would like to wake him up. 
There is something wrong with Bill, or Ruth, or their 
love ; otherwise, love would have found a way; for again, 
there is the natural law and the Divine admonition that 
for the cause of marriage a man and woman shall leave 
father and mother and all and shall cleave to each other. 


In our topsy-turvy system, I grant that in ninety-nine 
per cent of the cases, it is the young man’s fault. Life in 
America has pampered and distracted him. With all his 
smartness and education, when it comes to love, mar- 
riage, and babies, the conductor, letter carrier, and grocer 
put him to shame. He has even forgotten how to sing 
the classical love songs, and permitted Rudy Vallee, et al, 
to sing insipidly, alone to American womanhood. But the 
girl must recognize the young American’s distorted views 
and strive to correct him. Woman has always to be the 
self-sacrificing heroine; she has a social role to play; she 
is a leaven in society. Our girls must never lose their trust 
in the educability and perfectibility of even us modern 
men. We can really be ourselves, willing to learn—and 
love. But we need the inspiration, and aye, the initiative, 
of the girl. 

We are not going to go Hitler-mad and rewrite the 
code of nature. We are not so silly as all that. We want 
to look into that certain pair of eyes, lose ourselves in 
their depths, and spend the rest of our lives making them 
glow with lovelight. But the girls’ eyes must also look, 
and show interest, warmth, femininity. Her companion- 
ship must grant escape from a world which is too much 
with us. Her love must make the earth a springy green- 
sward. We know that we are hopelessly incomplete and 
unhappy without a “ girl friend” who will be a sweet- 
heart, a sweetheart who will be a wife; that we want fem- 
inine fingers to play upon our heart strings. We are sus- 
ceptible to charm, and we are more than likely to “ fall 
hard ” when our Catholic girls are colorful, keen, up-to- 
the-minute, womanly—when they never descend to the 
nonsense and vulgarities of the stage, the screen, the “ rat- 
race’ dance, and the pointless, stupid social swirl that 
results in naught save disillusionment, discontent, sin. 

Missionaries, confessors, priest friends, and Christian 
educators, are constantly prodding the young man to “ do 
his duty” by some “ Little Nell.” But Little Nell, some- 
times, is hard to find; for very often she is buried under 
layers and layers of camouflages, complexes, career im- 
pulses, and barbarian fashions that fail to make her fish, 
flesh, or fowl. Today with Catholic Action in the air, we 
young men may be expected to start out on a grand cru- 
sade to pull Catholic girls out of themselves, out of their 
hiding places: to learn, together, the art of Christian liv- 
ing. The battle-cry will be “ Wives—Where?” We hope 
the wives-to-be will meet our campaign with confidence 
in themselves, the law of nature, and the male species. 
Circumstances must not distort these Catholic Little Nells, 
who have the culture to remain marvelously unspoiled, de- 
lightfully feminine. 

To the male’s independent attitude, it is folly for them 
to react with an independence of their own. Woman can- 
not be man’s equal, dealing with him at arm’s length; here, 
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rather, is she his superior, leading him hand-in-hand. Na- 
ture has intended her to fill the need of a man’s heart. 
Every pagan custom and fashion she adopts is another bar 
for the cell that is shutting her out from the Elysium of 
love, another link in the chain that binds down her 
womanhood. Too many of her pastimes fritter away her 
precious years, solving every problem but that of her own 
heart. But, really herself, she will have an insight into 
the deep depths of the Catholic man’s heart. It is in those 
crystal caverns that the eternal masculine responds to the 
eternal feminine. Deep down there she will find a void, 
a love longing, a primitive cry for a helpmate, a spiritual 
yearning for a soulmate. 

A man wants to adore his sweetheart with the full 
power of his being; but she must be truly and naturally 
adorable. far from the world of “ fly-by-night dates ” and 
“ gold-diggers.” The riches she brings to the man (not 
a European dowry) will be returned in gold that she need 
not dig for. It will be showered upon her; it will have 
an eternal value with its spending potentialities unlimited. 

Thackeray observed that the formula for love was youth 
plus companionship. Our girls, and for that matter, we 
men, must not get panicky in an age that has lost its head. 
Love and marriage, born of sociability and friendship 
between the sexes, are the easiest things in the world to 
work out. Let us not make a complex or a pons asinorwimn 
out of a mole hill. These essential issues of life are not 
the terrifying Freudian enigmas that our educated quacks 
would have us believe. The Church knows the problem; 
Our Blessed Lord sacramentalized marriage; we must 
do the rest. All of us are members of the same race, 
sharers of one nature, fellows in the same Mystical Body. 
Birth, marriage, death—this is the trinity of issues on 
which our lives rest. We must face the facts, men love 
and marry, that they may live life more intensely, and 
glorify God more greatly. 

Preparedness for marriage is our crying need; a mar- 
riage-minded youth, our absolute necessity. The Cal- 
vinism of the present day, the exaggeration of minor is- 
sues, the distortion of truth regarding the nature of man, 
all these have thrown too many Catholics to the extreme, 
where they are apt to forget that human nature is essen- 
tially good, marriage the event of a lifetime, babies divine. 
Ours is not the impatience of the heretic. We are the 
real romantics. The riot when Bob and Dick, and Mary 
and Lora, tumble in the nursery of a home, is but a pre- 
lude to the somersaults of exuberance which all of us will 
turn as children in the “ nurseries of heaven.” 

Husbands here? Certainly! lad and maiden drawn to- 
gether in an overpowering Christocentric movement, at- 
tracted by that shining orb of Catholic Social Action, the 
cheering sun of a Second Spring in the world of love and 
marriage. (News Flash: New Zealand Bishop presides 
at annual coming-out party for the young girls of his 
diocese!) If there be faith in the Catholic girl’s heart, 
strength in her principles, a correct scale of life’s values 
in her pocketbook beside her powder puff and no Calvin- 
ism in her make-up; then, husbands here, there, every- 
where. 
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INETY miles of roadway were recently set aside in 

the Appalachians for travel without billboards. Lo- 
calities in different parts of the United States begin to 
pride themselves on their freedom from these unsightly 
objects. The village of Lower Eveton, for instance, de- 
clared war on hot-dog stands, billboards, and everything 
that could offend the eye, so that the traveler passes from 
one end of the town to the other wondering at the peace 
of the scene. Apparently it works from a practical point 
of view, for visitors are attracted to the village and its 
neighborhood. 

The external peace of Lower Eveton is a symbol of 
internal peace as well. The village commons, chiefly in- 
habited by three centuries of deceased farmers and sea- 
captains, is shared by the ancient two-storied and _ be- 
steepled First Congregational Church at one end, and the 
newer Methodist Church at the other, while the Catholic 
Church and rectory keep watch upon both. Athletic re- 
sources of the township being limited, Congregationalism, 
Methodism, and Catholicism have formed a pool. The 
result is the Tri-Church Baseball League; which, I was 
credibly informed, has won continued victories over the 
neighboring townships of Mackawanset and Hitherville. 
Practice is supervised by the Catholic pastor and the Meth- 
odist parson. Purely domestic peace, however, may be 
threatened by continued Roman supremacy. Various 
hypotheses have been raised as to the cause of this pre- 
dominance ; since physically the separated brethren seem 
as robust as their companions in the Fold. The true 
reason was finally designated by the Methodist Minister 
himself. “‘ The reason why the Catholics lick us fellows,” 
he frankly stated, “ is because the Catholics go to Church 
every Sunday.” As a good Methodist, he witnessed to the 
power of the Spirit. 





UNGER, however, cannot be satisfied on a diet of 

peace. What to do, said the Pilgrim, since Lower 
Eveton hath no hot-dog stands, hotel, or inns? The Ladies 
First Aid Society was preparing a sumptuous Congrega- 
tionalist meal, but that, I was informed, would not be 
ready until six p.m.; and it was still but one o'clock. 
Diligent exploration revealed that what I first conjectured 
to be a beauty-parlor was really a tea room; though the 
fact that food was served was carefully concealed from 
the too inquiring stranger. You had to encircle the rear 
of the building to detect a sign to that effect. Entry upon 
the premises was met by diffidence and consultation with 
Mommer as to whether a meal really could be served to 
the unexpected guest: in the end, however, the menu was 
forthcoming. Its most original feature was a lobster 
sandwich. I ordered the sandwich. 

Lest there arise a feeling of alarm, I will say that my 
own peace was not disturbed. The lobster sandwich co- 
operated. They will; if you yourself are exteriorly and 
interiorly at peace; if you consume one with meditation, 
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moderation, good will. Not for the heat of battle; not 
for storm and stress are lobster sandwiches created. They 
are for life’s gentler moments; for the brooding pauses 
in your psychological orchestration. Then the lobster 
sandwich cooperates; it harmonizes, and all is well. So 
with cheerful heart and unclouded mental perspective I 
bade goodbye to Lower Eveton and its green fields. 





HE fields were green, explained a wizened old son 

of the soil whom I met in the neighborhood, because 
rain had been fairly abundant. “ We ain’t had none of 
that yer drought that has been trebbling them down in 
Maine and other distant points,” he observed. Apparent- 
ly Maine was a generic term for the Middle West, South- 
west, and other outlying districts. Drought, however, that 
destroys the fruits of the earth, brings a harvest of 
prayers. 

In drought-stricken Oklahoma, Governor William H. 
Murray, according to the N. C. W. C. News Service, has 
designated September 7, 8, and 9 for prayers by all Okla- 
homa. This was the first gubernatorial acceptance of a 
plan proposed by St. Joseph’s Guild in Stirling, N. J., 
that Jews and Gentiles in every State of the Union unite 
during those three days in seeking Divine guidance for 
the solution of the nation’s problems. A number of Catho- 
lic dioceses have responded to the suggestion, as well as 
the Protestant Episcopal Bishops of several States; the 
president of the General Conference of the Methodist 
Church, and the Moderator of the United 
Jewish authorities have written 


Protestant 
Presbyterian Church. 
sympathetically. 





HAT have lobsters to do with higher education? 

This was a question propounded some years ago 
by the Rev. Dr. Tomkins, parish priest at Canso, N. S. 
The point of this inquiry lay in the fact that a consider- 
able number of the people of Nova Scotia make their 
living by trapping and selling lobsters; that this industry 
cannot be made to pay those who engage in it without 
some form of cooperation; and that it is within the func- 
tion of the social-science department of a Catholic Univer- 
sity to teach, by practical organization, how such co- 
operation may be set on foot. 

The question was taken up by the authorities of St. 
Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, N. S., where the 
Rev. M. M. Coady, Ph.D., has been active in develop- 
ing organized cooperation among the people of Nova 
Scotia. Landward, the quarterly bulletin of the Catholic 
rural movement, for Summer, 1934, tells of work ac- 
complished under the direction of the University, whose 
new Extension Department has recently been placed under 
Dr. Coady’s direction. The rural pastors have backed 


up the movement to a man, and upwards of 900 study 
clubs have been organized in the parishes. 

After the ground has been prepared by the study group, 
active work of a cooperative society is taken up. A credit 
union, a lobster “ factory,” a cooperative store or cannery 
is organized. Fishermen in these favored communities 
bring the lobsters from their traps not, as formerly, to 
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a middle-man who pays them what he will and keeps the 
profit received after he has canned and resold them to 
the wholesalers, but to their own small-sized canneries, co- 
operatively owned and operated, where they are canned 
and shipped to the best market and the entire profit, minus 
costs, is returned to the producers. The work is spreading 
to other dioceses; and is being studied in the United 
States. THE PILGRIM. 


Dramatics 
The Worst Plays—and Why 


ELIZABETH JORDAN 


VEN as one often pauses at the end of a theatrical 

season to enjoy in memory its best plays, one also 
reviews its worst plays and wonders how they could have 
been so bad. Last winter, which was the most brilliant 
theatrical season we have had in a decade, and which gave 
us at least half a dozen unforgettable plays, we were also 
offered a number that should have been rejected by the 
least of the barn-storming producers. Yet they were put 
on in New York City, and most of them were so hopeless- 
ly crude and cheap that they might have been produced 
as a bad joke on the public. 

Instead, of course, the joke was on the producers. It 
costs something to put on a play here, even for a few 
nights. The unanimous fury with which the critics fell 
on the experiments held another lesson for those offering 
playscripts to the public. Probably it was not heeded. No 
doubt we shali have the same sort of things next year 
and for many years to come. But we can at least hit, and 
hit hard, those plays wholly unworthy of presentation. 

Let it be understood that I am not discussing in this 
review the immoral plays offered us. I have taken them 
up as they appeared. What I am considering now is the 
half-baked dramatic material thrown at us by managerial 
optimists who do not know what is good or bad, and who 
are convinced that the public does not know, either. That 
is where they are wrong. The public is a pretty good 
judge of plays. Like the young lady in the art gallery, it 
may not know much about art but it knows what it likes ; 
and its taste on the whole is sound. Once in a while it 
will approve and patronize a disgustingly vulgar and im- 
moral play such as “ Sailor, Beware,” but it rarely eats 
its peck of dirt at one swallow. When it is offered badly 
conceived and badly written plays it usually rejects them 
with great promptness, no matter how big the producer’s 
name may be, nor how brilliant the leading star. 

I have just been following my list of Ten Best Plays 
with a tentative list of the nine worst plays I can sum- 
mon from last season’s output. The way candidates crowd 
forward is depressing. Without an instant’s hesitation, 
however, I acclaim Mr. Lawson’s two outpourings, “ The 
Pure in Heart” and “Gentlewoman,” as the most hope- 
lessly bad. On every count they win this sad preeminence. 
Their philosophy of life was that of a rather nasty-minded 
school boy. Mr. Lawson’s knowledge of the “ ree-fined 
circles ” to which his Gentlewoman belonged, left every-- 
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thing to be desired. There was neither entertainment in 
his pieces nor the modicum of information one usually 
zains from the least ambitious play. Most playwrights, 
however bad, have a flash of thought, or a dim approach 
to a flash, on some subject, which the spectator sees and 
ponders if only for an instant. But one’s sole reaction to 
these Lawson plays was the desire to forget them as 
promptly as possible. They were worthless fuel for any 
brain cell, yet they were full of ponderous considerings, 
and the author’s repeated yawps about the meaning of 
life would have been amusing if they had not been so 
infantile. 

Mr. Lawson’s “ Gentlewoman ” (and the title was not 
meant by the author to be ironic) was a supposedly “ ree- 
fined” society woman who within a few months of her 
husband’s death selected a drunken human derelict as her 
lover and lived with him for a short time listening to his 
maudlin ramblings as to what life meant. Whatever life 
may mean, and few indeed know much about it, one thing 
at least is clear. It does not mean what Mr. Lawson 
thinks it means. 

His “ Pure in Heart ” were a murderer who had killed 
twice and a country girl who came to town and took three 
lovers in three weeks. They were shot by the police at 
the end of the play, and this finish was a happy relief to 
all. One could be less severe with Mr. Lawson if he were 
not so bumptious, so cocksure, so mawkish and at the 
same time so crude in his opinions. He thinks he is think- 
ing. His characters appear to think they are thinking. 
But the only thinking that was done in the dragging prog- 
ress of those two plays was the incessant mental ques- 
tion of the audience: ‘““ How much more of this must we 
endure?” A note of cheer lies in the fact that one of 
the plays lived only two nights and the other five nights! 
After that Mr. Lawson was at leisure to berate the re- 
viewers for not liking his plays, and he did so, with much 
heat. 

The rest of the season’s worst plays are so much better 
than the Lawson offerings that I hesitate in selecting the 
third worst example for my list. But on the whole I think 
it was Morley’s “ Thunder on the Left,” to which I de- 
voted some space when it was produced. The trouble 
with this play was its general vagueness and the author’s 
inability to put over a real idea. It was as incoherent as 
the Lawson plays, and for something of the same reason. 
Mr. Morley is also interested in the problem of what life 
means, but he is especially interested in one angle of it. 
In the first act of the play his child hero, Martin, ex- 
pressed a wish to know what was going to happen to him 
and his little friends when they grew up. Mr. Morley 
undertook to show him and the audience what happened. 
The next act presented to us a loose-jointed young man 
we assumed to be Martin, grown up. He was queer and 
vague and childish enough to be Martin, but he wasn’t 
really Martin after all. Another character named George 
was Martin, if you see what I mean. You don’t ‘see? 
Neither do I. Neither did anybody else. And I wish I 
had not got started on the subject, anyway. It confused 
us all for weeks last winter, at dinner tables and luncheons. 
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Nobody understood it, yet everybody thought he ought to 
understand it because Mr. Morley is so clever he must 
have meant something. Is that clear? Perhaps it is bet- 
ter at this point to turn hurriedly to the fourth worst play 
of the season, which, I'd say off-hand, might be “ The 
Crucible.” 

“The Crucible” was the work of a propagandist who 
shouted his creed at the top of his voice. Everything about 
his play had the directness and much of the effect of a 
steam whistle operating at full blast. The result was, of 
course, that even in the rare instances where he made a 
point, Mr. Connolly’s effect was lost by this over-emphasis 
The audience thought the gentleman protested too much; 
and because he was so violently assertive over even the 
simplest truths it began to doubt those truths. If they 
were so obvious why did he work so terribly hard to prove 
them ? 

In short, Mr. Connolly’s methods were those of the 
dear old days, in which black was black and white was 
white and there was no faintest gradation of shade in 
between. The like of his hero has not been seen since the 
days of “ Bertha, the Sewing Machine Girl,” and the in- 
credible virtues of his heroine brought delighted but doubt- 
ful chortles from the spectators. All in all, “ The Cru- 
cible”” was a well-intentioned piece of work so remote 
from the actualities of life and human character that any 
intelligent school girl could have pointed out its basic lacks. 

Much the same thing could be said about A. W. Pezet's 
play, “ Hotel Alimony.” Mr. Pezet really had some points 
to make, but he, too, robbed them of effect by literally 
hurling them into the faces of his audiences. His thesis 
was that the wrong kind of a wife, whose husband has 
permitted her to get a divorce from him when he was 
the partner entitled to it, can hold that husband in prison 
indefinitely if he is unable to pay the alimony granted her 
by the court. A mean-natured woman like the wife in the 
play could vindictively keep a man in jail for years and, 
according to the playwright, many such wives are doing 
it. Also, in “ Hotel Alimony,” the prisoner was a victim 
of incredible prison graft from the very hour of his in- 
carceration. The keepers and his fellow-prisoners bled 
him white. All possible, perhaps, but presented in such 
unconvincing fashion that it often became farcical in the 
moments meant to be most serious. If there is anything 
an audience never really enjoys, even while it seems to be 
enjoying it, it is laughing at seriously presented scenes in 
a play. For one reason, no humane spectator wants to 
hurt the feelings of the players, who are doing their best 
against hopeless odds. For another, there is something 
indecently cruel in ridiculing the honest convictions and 
efforts of another person, even though the person is only 
an author! There was a good deal of laughter over bad 
plays in New York this winter, but the majority of the 
spectators were inwardly ashamed of their laughter. 
Laughter, at the expense of others, is a low and unsatis- 
factory form of entertainment. 

We approach with firm but reluctant tread the sixth 
worst play of the year: “ Picnic.” In my opinion, the 
producer’s sole reason for putting on this amateur effort 
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was that it was written by Miss Gretchen Damrosch. For 
Arthur J. Beckard is a producer who knows a good play 
when he sees one and who has produced several of them. 
He must also be able to recognize a bad play, and cer- 
tainly “ Picnic” was a really shocking example of a bad 
play. It is not worth while to take up its details. 

I think we shall have to give the seventh place on the 
list to “I Myself,” by Adelyn Bushnell. Even without 
seeing the play I should have doubted whether anyone 
who spells that nice name Adelyn could really write a 
play. After seeing “ I Myself” I had no doubt whatever. 

Another mournful example of a playwright failing to 
make his point lay in “ These Two,” a play by Lionel 
Hale to which A. E. Matthews misguidedly gave his 
splendid gifts as an actor and director during its brief 
run. In “ These Two” the basic trouble was that the 
playwright himself did not know what he was trying to 
put over. Usually, to do the playwright justice, he at least 
knows what he wants to prove, however ineffectually he 
may work out his theories. Mr. Hale did not. 

We come to the end of our list with a play called “‘ Love 
Kills.” This was produced as well as written by its author, 
which proves at least that she had faith in her work and 
money to back both faith and work. In general, if a book 
or a play is good, some one other than the author is will- 
ing to take the financial risk of offering it to the public. 

It is predicted that the coming season will be another 
conspicuously successful one and that some fine new plays 
are coming along in a week or two. They cannot arrive 
too soon. 
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The Cause of the Ghetto 


JUDAISM. By A. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

HOSE who ponder the endless drama of the Jew who emerges 

from the ghetto, lives his “ moment of glorious life,” and then 
re-enters the catacombs would do well to read this compact sum- 
mary of Jewish thought and life. The purpose of Professor Vin- 
cent’s study is informational, not polemical. He never loses sight 
of the fact that Judaism is based on the Revelation of Sinai and 
that it is, in the words of St. Paul, “the good olive tree” and 
“the root which beareth us.” 

The author begins his story with the sack of Jerusalem by Titus. 
While the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus rose on the hill which 
had been crowned by the Holy of Holies, Gamaliel and Simon, 
the son of Gamaliel, were teaching and organizing the Jews of 
the Diaspora. Abandoning their visions of a national Messias, 
they concentrated their efforts on the preservation of the race 
and of the law. By meek submission to the Roman yoke they 
strove to obtain “ what the Jews have always striven for, namely, 
to become citizens of a country in order to enjoy the privileges 
thereof without having to bear its burdens.” With the Chris- 
tianization of the Empire the Catholic Church defended the Jews 
as being the living proof of Christianity, and she “insisted on 
the Emperors allowing the privileges which were indispensable 
to Jewish worship to remain.” After Julian the Apostate failed 


Vincent. 


to restore the Temple, the center of Jewish intellectual and re- 
ligious life passed over into Babylonia, and it was there that the 
era of the Talmud definitely came to a close. 
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Professor Vincent calls Mendelssohn, rather than Spinoza, the 
father of liberal Judaism. The tendency of the school founded 
by the former is to empty the Torah (the Revealed Datum of 
Judaism) of its Divine content and to admit only a purely natural 
religion. Despite the official prayers, no one any longer awaits 
the Messias-Saviour. It is Israel herself who is to be her own 
Messias and the Redeemer of the world. Strange as it may seem, 
Judaism as such has no official opinion on the Prophet of Naza- 
reth, because it has no living center from which a common doctrine 
emanates. Judaism is becoming the mere expression of a mono- 
theism which observes the natural law, and apart from the ethnical 
obligations which maintain the national link, one no longer sees 
what distinguishes the faithful Jew from any other mere mono- 
theist. In spite of the clear language of the Old Testament, eternal 
hell is no longer admitted by the Jews. “ For a hundred years,” 
according to a quotation given by the author, “the words hell 
and the pains of hell are no longer uttered in any Jewish sermon 
or in any Jewish teaching.” Among the people, one hears Gehenna 
mentioned solely to describe earthly sorrows. Nor is paradise 
heaven, the dwelling-place of God and the angels, but the Garden 
of Delights, Gan Eden, in which Adam was first placed. In de- 
scribing the details of private and public worship, Dr. Vincent 
observes that “these minute prescriptions condemn the Jew to be 
merely a race, exclusive and apart, and how their religion is itself 
the cause of the ghetto.” The book includes a chapter on the 
Jewish calendar. In conclusion, the author suggests that if mod- 
ern Judaism desires to be an ally in the fight for God, it should 
“find in the Gospel and in Jesus Christ that fulness of life towards 
which it aspires with such a noble ardor and for which it is 


fashioned.” JosEPH FRANCIS THORNING. 


Iram Indeed Is Gone 


SO RED THE ROSE. By Stark Young. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $2.50. 

MAR said: “ ... never blows so red the rose as where some 

buried Caesar bled.” Through a forest of blood-red roses, 
up from its grave rises the Old South to live once more in the 
pages of this novel. The author has not merely dug up a dead 
civilization ; he has also lured back its soul. Although the brighter 
aspects of that vanished culture are thrown into brighter relief 
than its darker phases, the resulting picture is by no means out 
of focus, for the grandeur of the Old South is seen to rest on 
slavery, “a great human wrong.” and although its base is weak 
its grandeur is nevertheless grandeur. Mr. Young’s work is not 
so much a book about the Old South as a glass through which 
one sees the Old South radiantly alive. The present seems to 
fade away. The vast plantations of the Deep South; the great 
houses with tall, white columns and double galleries; the blue- 
latticed pavilions in a riot of camellias and azaleas and cape 
jasmines rise to the view. Aristocratic planters, their wives, their 
children, their slaves leap into throbbing life. Southern belles roll 
along in their carriages while mounted gallants ride beside them 
to the parties. Merry laughter, gay conversations, music fill the 
ear. The air is thick with romance and chivalry. A charming, 
cultured society moves and lives its full, beauty-loving life before 
one’s eyes. Tender, unselfish love is there; whole-souled loyalty 
to ideals; a “belonging to something greater than yourself ”— 
something fine and noble gleams in these sons and daughters of 
the Old South. 

Faintly and from afar stir the hoarse echoes of war. The 
planters and their sons dash off to battle; dear ones are brought 
back corpses. Nearer and nearer creeps the war. And then 
comes the cannon’s booming thunder; looting soldiery swarms 
everywhere; the mansions are in flames. A great civilization is 
tottering before one’s eyes; tottering, then crashing to earth with 
a violent thud and vanishing forever into history. 

The great plantations lying in the Natchez country and across 
the river in Louisiana form the story’s locale. The unique man- 
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ner of life which they produced and war’s fearful impact upon 
that way of life constitute the principal theme. General Sher- 
man appears, as does Jefferson Davis, and there is a brief glimpse 
of Grant, but most of the celebrities are woven in through the 
medium of letters and conversations. The growth of character 
amid crushing adversity is subtly shown. While a too-frequent 
group shifting causes a bit of confusion here and there, the char- 
acterizations themselves are lifelike and excellently done. On the 
whole, Mr. Young has achieved a vivid, intensely interesting 
novel of a brilliant and colorful era. Joun A. Toomey. 


Scottish Tom Brown’s School Days 


PRAYER FOR THE LIVING. By Bruce Marshall. Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2.50. 
| Scotiand, the only schools to which a decent chap could pos- 
sibly go are Fettes, Merchiston, or Glenalmond. To mirror 
life in these public schools during the War, the author of Father 
Malachy’s Miracle has invented another—St. Kentigern’s, together 
with a whole roster of students, masters, and engagingly human 
High Church clerics. There is the Headmaster, Tired Tim, other- 
wise the Rev. J. G. Petrie—a man so successfully in the world, 
so comfortably not of it; so rendering unto Caesar while making 
the minimum of noise about God. There is his Lordship of Iona, 
a nice, pious old gentleman who finds it hard to be a Bishop and 
yet to be uncertain what he is being a Bishop about. Most 
amusing character of all—though not the hero of this volume, 
which is heroless—is the Rev. Charles Murray, better known as 
Weary Willie, who pops in and out of the chapters sometimes as 
a scrupulous minister attired in cassock and surplice, sometimes 
as a dub golfer in knickers, sometimes as an ineffectual don in an 
Oxford gown, and, at least once, in kilts and scarlet tunic as 
an absent-minded lieutenant in the Junior Officers’ Training Corps. 
The story opens comfortably with a school breakfast of rissole, 
Finnan haddock, cold ham; it ends with the pipes skirling some 
of the lads off to Sandhurst. In between these two stirring events 
there are a hazing, a caning, a game of golf, several domestic 
conversations, a nudist romance, a military inspection, a school 
Governors’ meeting, and an interminable cricket game iti which 
everybody, including his Lordship of Iona, hits for a four or six. 
Mr. Marshall writes with his customary wit and satire and in- 
dulges a frequent fancy for amusing ecclesiasticisms, unblushing 
frankness, and clerical irreverence. Indeed the book contains so 
many jabs at the human side of the cloth that the author thought 
it wise to contribute a foreword disclaiming all intention of attack- 
ing the Faith. Catholics hopeful during the past three years of 
another uproarious Papist satire from Mr. Marshall’s pen will 
be disappointed that Prayer for the Living (published last Mon- 
day) is distinctly not another Father Malachy’s Miracle. St. 
Kentigern’s prefects and masters are so sturdily High Church 
throughout that many critics will suspect the book to have been 
written long before its author thought of transporting his famous 
dance hall from Edinburgh to Bass Rock. Rosert T. Hopkins. 


Shorter Reviews 


CAN WE LIMIT WAR? By Hoffman Nickerson. Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. $2.75. 

S a student of history, Mr. Nickerson believes that war can- 

not be totally abolished. “Not only is the fighting instinct 
permanent; the causes which provoke it are equally permanent 
and unchangeable.” The causes of war, however, experience cer- 
tain permanent limitations. Moral causes are soon satisfied; eco- 
nomic resources fail; technical, tactical, and political factors im- 
pose their own inevitable restrictions. To establish this doctrine 
Mr. Nickerson reviews the fate of some of the great wars in 


the past. 
How can wars be limited? 
Only by moral and religious unity. 


“By putting force behind agreed 


and admitted -right? ” Mr. 
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Nickerson, as an Anglo-Catholic, is preoccupied with the specter 
of Papal “centralization,” to which he erroneously attributes the 
separation of the Eastern Churches. But he is positive for “ re- 
ligious unity within the Universal Church of Christ.” 

While agreeing with Mr. Nickerson in his stand against spineless 
pacifism and for the spiritual, Catholics will disagree with his 
apparent underestimate of the power of the Church to overcome 
war as an institution or of the restraining power of international 
institutions developed on the basis of truly Christian principles. 
After all, the social power of Christianity has been revealed thus 
far only to a very limited degree. A careful reading, however, 
of Mr. Nickerson’s penetrating and competent study will greatly 
help Catholics and lovers of peace in plotting their program for 
effectively dealing with the menace of war. J. LF. 


CAPTAIN WILLIAM DAMPIER: Buccaneer-Author. By 
Willard Hallam Bonner. Stanford University Press. $2.75. 
pas is a special study of Dampier designed originally as a 

university thesis and intended to point out the literary ex- 
ceflence of Dampier’s accounts of his voyages and to show just 
where and how English literature bears the impress of his in- 
fluence. The author contents himself with a summary account of 
Dampier’s adventurous life and goes on immediately to show 
wherein the buccaneer’s journals contributed largely to the suc- 
cess of other and greater men in the field of fiction. 

Defoe is arraigned as the principal debtor. The author shows 
very plausibly how not only the incidents of Robinson Crusoe 
and Captain Singleton are taken from Dampier, but also how that 
blunt directness of style for which Defoe has been justly cele- 
brated stems from the strong, common-sense narrative of the 
buccaneer. Dean Swift’s Gulliver is haled before the bar and 
found indebted too, the entire plan of Gulliver’s first voyage being 
an adaptation of one of Dampier’s voyages. Nor are the author's 
conclusions based on mere assertions; chapter and verse are given 
for each claim, and evidence is presented. Only in the case of 
the derivation of the title Robinson Crusoe does the author's 
partisanship betray him and he becomes a bit far-fetched. 

This is not a book for the common reader, but those interested 
in travel literature, in Defoe, or in Swift, will find it stimulating 
and interesting. 5. Ge: Se 


THE WORLD TREND TOWARD NATIONALISM. The 
Annals of The American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
July issue. $2. 

ATIONALISM in recent years has taken political, social, 

economic and even religious forms. Each phase of the phe- 
nomenon has been treated in this symposium. Its relation to the 
United States is the subject of three brilliant papers, one of them 
by the former Minister to Hungary, Nicholas Roosevelt. Max 
Winkler presents a realistic picture of the United States in the 
role of the world’s banker, adding the warning that “no nation 
can enjoy genuine and lasting prosperity with economic chaos 
reigning in the lands of its neighbors.” According to Sir George 
Paish, wise nationalism and wise internationalism, far from being 
hostile to each other, are actually complementary. 

The problem remains to bring national (or often purely local 
and regional) interests within the framework of a world economic 
order. The dilemma will not be solved without recourse to 
religious motivation, as is clearly outlined in the paper by Albert 
W. Beaven on “ The Meaning for Religions of the Trend Toward 
Nationalism.” Quoting from Basil Mathews, Dr. Beaven declares: 
“Every word Jesus spoke or attitude he took lifted the values 
developed within nationalism to the universal plane.” This issue 
of the Annals has a special value because of the papers submitted 
by the Academy of World Economics on Soviet Russia and ably 
edited by Dr. William F. Notz, Dean of the School of Foreign 
Service, Georgetown University. i AD ¥ 
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THE CITIZEN AND THE REPUBLIC. By J. A. Woodburn 
and T. F. Moran. Longmans, Green and Company. $1.64. 
Sere textbook in civil government is a clear and well-balanced 
combination of community civics and the essential features of 
the study of State and Federal government. Moreover, one sec- 
tion deals with America as a world power. In the introductory 
chapter the three principal forms of government, monarchical, 
aristocratic, and democratic, are described with a criticism of the 
strength and weaknesses of each type. This is followed by an 
excellent historical sketch of the development of local self-govern- 
ment in the New England town meetings, showing that in some 
colonies, such as Connecticut and Rhode Island, the colonial gov- 
ernment was looked upon rather as a federation of towns than 
as a superior authority. Since the “State touches the citizen a 
hundred times where the nation touches him once,” the authors 
very correctly stress the importance of local trustees or boards 
who “look after the poor, control highways, impose water rates, 
and manage schools.” The original powers retained by the States 
as well as those guaranteed to the States by the Federal Con- 
stitution are carefully enumerated and explained. The whole 
text is up to date, richly illustrated, and complete with an index 
as well as a valuable glossary of technical terms. 2. 3s 


Books and Authors 


A’ economic appraisal made from dug-up economic Fascist 
roots is presented in The Menace of Fascism, by John 
Strachey. The greatest single threat to civilization—that’s the 
low opinion the author has of Fascism. Its nature and aims 
clearly are presented, then the Fascist phenomenon is dissected 
and interpreted from a Socialistic standpoint. The author con- 
cocts a Socialistic plan which bodes no good for either capitalism 
or its “handmaid,”’ Fascism. Fascism will soon imperil the 
American people, says the author. The book has a certain value 
and is still timely. (Covici-Friede. $2.25.) Fascism in the flesh 
is pictured in Hitler's Reich: The First Phase, by Hamilton Fish 
Armstrong. Recent events have confirmed, at least partially, 
certain of the author’s conjectures. An interesting comparison 
of Germany and Italy is one of the features. (Macmillan. $1.00.) 
Berlin schoolboys throwing hand grenades; military science a 
required subject in the German universities—these and similar 
facts explain the title: Nazi Means War, by Leland Stowe. Two 
months’ intensive study of Hitlerland has convinced the author 
that war is brewing. (McGraw-Hill. $1.50.) 


ALLING meteors brewing enchantment over the land accord- 

ing to an old legend, furnish the title for Carl Carmer’s book, 
Stars Fell on Alabama. A description of the people and their 
habits, true stories, legends are woven into a vivid and interesting 
tale. The author goes to the simple mountain folk and sits down 
to their plain fare. He enters the stately mansions of the long 
ago and tastes the hospitality of the old aristocracy. Summing 
it all up in foreword, he says: “ The Congo is not more different 
from Massachusetts or Kansas. So I have chosen to write of 
Alabama not as a State which is part of a nation, but as a strange 
country in which I once lived and to which I have now returned.” 
The publishers are to be congratulated on the book’s splendid 
format. (Farrar and Rinehart. $3.00.) 


N° congratulations are in order for a most unfortunate para- 

graph in Spies and the Next War, by Richard W. Rowan. 
The personalities and methods of certain outstanding spies during 
the World War are described in an interesting manner, and in- 
formation concerning contemporary espionage is accumulated. On 
page 108 the author asserts that the Medieval Church operated 
the most reliable secret service ever known, some authorities 
even thinking that the confessional was originated “to be a part 
of the vast, subtly coordinated system for gathering secular in- 
telligence.” Statements like these reveal an almost incredible 
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ignorance. An otherwise interesting and seemingly reliable bock 
is thus tarnished. The author should realize how gravely offensive 
to Catholics such calumnies are. Perhaps he culled his data 
from those hard-working men, Lea and his ilk. (McBride, $2.50.) 


How hard-working men and women reared classical culture 
and medieval civilization is related in Ancient and Medieval 
History, by Ralph V. D. Magoffin and Frederic Duncalf. The 
story is concerned chiefly with peoples, the social import of their 
acts, their different points of view, their influence on one another, 
and their contributions to the progress of humanity. (Silver, 
Burdett. $2.24.) 

Humanity has progressed to a point where everybody seems to 
be studying economics and consequently no one is surprised to 
find a volume entitled Everyday Economics, by C. C. Janzen and 
O. W. Stephenson. It is thoroughly up-to-date, interesting, and 
practical. (Silver, Burdett. $1.68.) 


Benes practical Kaiser hot-footed for Doorn. Why he wanted 
to travel fast is told in The Kaiser Goes: The Generals Remain, 
by Theodor Plivier, translated from the German by A. W. Wheen, 
a novel account of the 1918 German Revolution. The crash of 
the monarchy, the sailors’ mutiny, the rising of the urban masses 
are graphically portrayed. Treatment of historical characters is 
based on actual conversations. Stirring incidents, effective char- 
acterizations abound, but the conclusion is weak, and the historical 
parts are insufficiently fused with the fictional. The many in- 
cidents remain isolated fragments not organized into an artistic 
whole. (Macmillan. $2.00.) 

Relaxation for the hard-working, hard-worrying man and wom- 
an is a necessity, as will be seen from You Must Relax, by Dr. 
Edmund Jacobson. After explaining what relaxation really is. 
the book gives a series of graduated exercises for relaxing both 
body and mind, whether the body and mind are resting or work- 
ing. (McGraw-Hill. $1.50) 


Recent Fiction 


THE SPINNER OF THE YEARS. By Phyllis E. Bentley. Bloodied 
by the bludgeonings of fate, a girl turns into a bitter and dis- 
illusioned woman. Yorkshire story, in which the bludgeonings 
consist of an affair, a suicide, a loveless marriage, a sick child, 
a mother-in-law, and other aspera. Admittedly a reissue in view 
of the author’s later and better successes. (Macmillan $2.50.) 

Corner SHop. By Philip Keeley. Story of English provincial- 
town life showing how the widow’s greed drives her children 
away from the little tobacco-and-snuff store to find adventure, 
romance, or death. Well written, with some first-rate character 
portraying. (Macmillan. $2.50.) 

TuRNING Tipe. By Sara Ware Bassett. Light summer fiction 
in which a nice little Cape Codder, who has never been out of 
the cranberry-bog district, finds love with a sturdy architect from 
the east Fifties. A villain with no good intentions, a mysterious 
portrait, and even the Titanic get into the story. (Penn. $2.00.) 

SANDBAR SINISTER. By Phoebe Atwood Taylor. A sprained 
ankle, some missing tubes of salve, a newly published book, and 
a phonograph record make things as plain as two times two to 
Asey Mayo, the Cape Cod detective. Hence, he easily solves the 
mystery of the body on the dunes. Plenty of humor. (Norton. 
$2.00.) 

Murper BELOW WAL. Street. By Roger Delancey. Another 
contribution to the Spring 7-3100 school of fiction, this tale from 
the Tired Business Man’s Library, explaining the sudden taking 
off of a shady financier, wanders from crime to Casanova to min- 
erals. (Appleton-Century. $2.00.) 

Eyes IN THE WALL. By Carolyn Wells. Fleming Stone again 
tells us who did it. It seems that this time there was a studio 
party in the Village where, entirely surrounded by scathed artists, 
a vitriolic critic got paid for his vitriol’ (Lippincott. $2.00) 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 


words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


Moving the Movies 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

From time to time you have had interesting articles in AMERICA 
pertaining to the movies, and I suppose you like to know that 
sometimes it does some good. 

Last fall you carried a fine review on “Cradle Song.” It was 
written so well that it stimulated our Holy Name Society to go 
to the manager of the local theater and tell him we wanted to 
sponsor this picture. Naturally enough he was favorable to any 
plan that would increase his business and he made us a very 
attractive offer. We were to sell tickets and to receive for our 
Society one-half of the money we collected. Of course our first 
aim was to encourage a good picture and to have as many people 
as possible see the show. Through our efforts “Cradle Song” 
showed to one of the largest audiences of the season. In the 
afternoon our parochial school closed an hour early and the entire 
school, including the Sisters, attended a special matinee. 

Hampton, Va. Cuartes H. WELCH. 


Best Play? 


To the Editor of AMERIcA: 

May I be permitted, please, to express the amazement I share 
with many readers of America in finding Sean O'Casey’s “ Juno 
and the Paycock” included among the ten plays representative 
of Elizabeth Jordan’s preference? Describing the peculiar rem- 
iniscent pleasure she finds in O’Casey’s play, Miss Jordan speaks 
of its “ superb inevitability,” its “ steady ruthless march of tragedy.” 
What Miss Jordan means by superb inevitability I cannot imagine. 
Inevitability there surely is in “ Juno and the Paycock” but it is 
the unspiritual inevitability of Schopenhauer’s pessimism, a blend 
of disillusionment and cynicism that leads inevitably to despair. 
That is abundantly clear from the last scene. After one of the 
most unconvincing incidents of the modern stage, the betrayal of 
Mary by Bentham, the Paycock determines to drown the family 
disgrace in drink. Johnny, a ghastly invalided wraith, has been 
dragged out by the Republicans to be shot as a spy; the supposed 
legacy has provéd a myth; Juno has succumbed to the futility of 
her struggle to reclaim her drunken mate and together with her 
betrayed daughter she leaves the bare tenement to identify John- 
ny’s body and to begin life anew. As she moves slowly toward 
the door she repeats a beautiful Catholic prayer that must move 
any audience to its soul’s depths and that seems for the moment 
to redeem the whole play: “ Sacred Heart o’ Jesus,” it concludes, 
“take away our hearts o’ stone and give us hearts o’ flesh! Take 
away this murdherin’ hate an’ give us Thine own eternal love.” 

If the play had ended here, I might be able to understand Miss 
Jordan’s preference. But after a long dramatic pause, the Pay- 
cock and Joxer stagger in hopelessly drunk. Then, for a seem- 
ingly endless period, they stagger and fall and sprawl about the 
stage after the manner of the lowest slapstick comedy, in a way 
that recalls the stage Irishman of a generation ago whom the 
Abbey Theater professes to have driven from the stage. Mean- 
while these two drunken wastrels mutter disconnected sentiments 
about Irish patriotism and idealism. 

I cannot say how this scene was received in New York. But 
usually, here in America, its devastating cynicism is missed. The 
ironical allusions to Ireland, Easter Week, and the world in gen- 
eral, are drowned out by the loud gaffawing of the intelligentsia 
who fail to grasp the significance of what is transpiring on the 
stage. But even under these circumstances it would seem impos- 
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sible to miss the note of indescribable cynicism and disillusionment 
upon which the play ends. A well-known Irish dramatic critic 
says of it: “‘ Patriotism is not enough’ the play shouts with 
Nurse Cavell, and the audience laughs at the drunken antics of 
Boyle and Daly.” That is true. But the patriotism of Nurse Cavell 
is a very different thing from the patriotism of Boyle and Daly. 
Theirs is the patriotism of sententious cowardice, blustering Jingo- 
ism, and unspiritual disillusionment. Hers was the great human 
passion that inspired Pearse, Plunkett, and MacDonagh, and 
glories in the supreme sacrifice for one’s country. Such patriotism 
is not all-sufficing, but the faith that quickens it, is. And this is 
the great and noble passion bitterly and unfairly satirized by 
O’Casey in a play which the dramatic critic of America includes 
among the ten that she prefers! 


Chestnut Hill, Mass. TeRENCE L. Conno ty, S.J. 


Do Not Suppress the Sign 
To the Editor of America: 

Concerning the question of making the Sign of the Cross in 
public, the only safe and sane solution is to profess your faith. 
The Church celebrates each year the Exaltation of the Holy 
Cross; are we going to substitute for this the Suppression of the 
Holy Cross? 

In Holland, a few years ago, I met the Rev. C. Frencken, 
director of the Eucharistic Crusade in the diocese of Breda. Among 
many interesting and edifying things he told me the following. 
Two Eucharistic Crusaders sought and obtained employment in 
a factory. Their first day at lunch Socialists, Protestants, and 
weak Catholics were treated to a new scene. Without apology 
the two Crusaders made the Sign of the Cross and said grace 
before lunch. Being sneered at, their answer was to point to the 
insignia of the Eucharistic Crusade, which they wore externally, 
saying at the same time: “ We have pledged ourselves to practise 
our religion in public as well as in private.” In spite of the sneers 
other Catholic employes followed the good example set by the 
Crusaders. In this factory men and women, boys and girls, worked 
in the same rooms. Such conditions resulted in indecent remarks 
during working hours and in indiscriminate hugging and kissing 
outside the factory after the witistle blew. The Crusaders worked 
for and obtained from the manager the separation of the sexes. 
This brought order and morality where but a few weeks before 
obscenity and vulgarity held sway. Here is a lesson for us. 

Communists preach atheism in the streets. Why should Catholics 
not profess Christ in public places? 


Green Bay, Wis. G. Rysrook, O.PRAEM. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It is good to see the Sign will not be suppressed. 

It would be a fine thing indeed if F. F. Evans and Julius 
Herman Frasch were possessed of the same measure of respect 
for the practice of their religion as they are of human respect 
and regard for “ what others may think.” If the result of making 
the Sign of the Cross would be “put down to silliness and 
hypocrisy ” that would be their misfortune and not worth thinking 
about. 

Julius Herman Frasch offers what he conceives to be “a safe 
and sane solution.” He is mixing his religious symbols with 
Fourth of July firecrackers. As ladies do not wear waistcoats 
where will they place their fingers? The only way to make the 
Sign of the Cross is to place the hand on forehead, heart, left and 
right shoulder. Crossing the heart is commendable in private 
devotion when in public, but when saying grace before and after 
meals it does not serve the purpose. 

We Americans shout: “Who's afraid of the big bad wolf?” 
I suggest a better slogan: “ Who's afraid to let the world know 
we are Catholics?” 

New York. 


Anna C. DrumMMoND. 
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Home News.—Secretary Morgenthau on August 9 
announced President Roosevelt’s executive order national- 
izing silver, “to effectuate the policy of the Silver Pur- 
chase Act of 1934.” Stocks of silver in the United States 
(with certain exceptions) must be turned in at the mints 
within ninety days. The Government will seize accu- 
mulated stocks at 50.01 cents per ounce, although it will 
continue to buy newly mined silver at 641% cents an ounce. 
On August 10, the Treasury announced that it would 
issue silver certificates on the basis of the full statutory 
value of the silver stocks held by it prior to the approval 
of the Silver Purchase Act, issuing about $80,000,000 in 
silver certificates against 62,000,000 ounces of free silver. 
At Green Bay, on August 9, at the Wisconsin tercen- 
tennial celebration, President Roosevelt declared that the 
New Deal was going to push ahead to its goal, and that 
it had already brought a rebirth of confidence. He re- 
turned to Washington on August 10, and immediately 
began a further study of the drought situation, and con- 
sidered the advisability of enlarging the relief program. 
On August 15 at a press conference, he declared that the 
Government would protect the people against excessive 
rises in the prices of necessities, and that it had ample 
authority to do so. He was reported to be taking per- 
sonal charge of the problem of relieving those made des- 
titute by the drought and of protecting the country’s food 
supplies. On August 10, the Department of Agriculture 
predicted that the grain yield of the United States would 
be the lowest in thirty years, although there was no danger 
of a food shortage. Secretary Wallace stated that the 
drought had made necessary very material modifications 
of the AAA crop restrictions. A strike against the 
Aluminum Company of America began on August 11, 
with the authorization of the American Federation of 
Labor, the workers asking for union recognition and a 
written: working agrement. The Republic Steel Corpora- 
tion renewed its agreement with the Amalgamated steel 
workers’ union after having refused to do so on June 30. 
The National Steel Labor Relations Board on August 14 
began a series of public hearings in Pittsburgh on work- 
ers’ grievances. Regional, State, and district directors 
for the field agency of the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion were announced on August 12, with the aim of speed- 
ing up the home-rehabilitation plan. The Securities and 
Exchange Commission began its regulation of stock ex- 
changes on August 13. The Exchanges must file applica- 
tions for registration or exemption by September 14. A 
fight against the Railroad Pension Act began on August 
13 in the District of Columbia Supreme Court by 137 
railroads, claiming that it deprived them of property 
without due process of law. 


Basque Separatism.— The “ States-rights” issue, 
which came to a head in the recent quarrel over agrarian 
laws between Barcelona and Madrid, found an echo last 
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week in the Basque country. Contending that the Con- 
stitution gave them the right to choose new provincial 
councils and also to form an inter-regional defense com- 
mission, the three provinces of Guipuzcoa, Vizcaya, and 
Bilbao announced that they would hold local elections. 
Madrid, denying such Constitutional rights, immediately 
declared that the proposed elections would be void and 
ordered its representatives to prevent all balloting. Pro- 
vincial Governors, following these orders from the capi- 
tal, forbade street gatherings, ordered the arrest of any- 
one daring to participate in elections, mobilized the police, 
suppressed several newspapers for inciting to rebellion, 
and commanded court officials to remain on duty in ex- 
pectation of numerous arrests. Despite these efforts, the 
voting took place in many localities, the town authorities 
successfully outwitting Government officials by shifting 
the announced time or place of voting. On August 11, 
the Madrid Government claimed that it had stopped vot- 
ing in more than fifty towns, but admitted that it had 
arrested forty-seven mayors on the charge of conducting 
illegal elections. 


Spanish Prince Dies—On August 13, the Infante 
Gonzalo died at Poertschach, in Austria, after a motor- 
car accident which occurred during the previous night. 
Hemophilia, inherited from his mother, was given as the 
cause. Ex-King Alfonso, who only a month ago had 
also been involved in an automobile accident in Vienna, 
was present at the prince’s death; also the Infanta Beatriz, 
driver of the car in which the prince was injured. Former 
Queen Victoria was summoned from her villa in Davos, 
Switzerland. The Infante Gonzalo, nineteen years old, 
was the fourth son of Alfonso. Because the first two 
sons, Count Covadonga and Don Jaime, were reported to 
have renounced their rights of succession to the third, 
Don Juan, the dead Infante had become second in line 
as heir. His death was a shock to the Monarchists of 
the Peninsula, and even the extreme Left newspapers 
published sympathetic editorials on his death. It was re- 
ported on August 15 that Foreign Minister Pita Romero 
had not been able to come to an agreement with the Vati- 
can in efforts to formulate a modus vivendi. The Vatican, 
it was said, was demanding that religious marriages be 
placed on an equal status with civil marriages. But this 
was forbidden by the Republican Constitution, and 
Sr. Romero felt that he had no authority to concede the 
point. Observers, however, did not expect a complete 
breakdown in the efforts towards a Concordat. 


Austrian Developments.—As the result of the dis- 
covery of a list naming police subscribers to Nazi funds 
260 officials and men of the department were arrested 
and lodged in the central prison. Four of the nine police 
officers who accompanied the rebels in the seizure of the 
Chancellery on July 25 were hanged, while the other five 
were sentenced to long prison terms. Karl Seitz, the idol 
of the Socialists and former Mayor of Vienna, was trans- 
ferred from prison to the Auersperg sanitarium. It was 


reported from the hospital where Dr. Anton Rintelen, 
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former Minister to Rome, was under arrest that his con- 
dition had improved and that the doctors believed he 
would recover from his self-inflicted wounds. There was 
considerable perplexity in Jugoslavia about the repatria- 
tion of 2,000 Austrian Nazis interned in that country 
as a result of their flight from Carinthia. It was admit- 
ted in Munich that the Reich authorities had ordered the 
dissolution of the Austrian Nazi party headquarters in 
that city and that the Austrian Legion had been sent on 
an indefinite leave of absence. District executives of the 
various provinces likewise discontinued their activities. 
The Patriotic Front was authorized by the Government 
to collect funds for a national monument to Dr. Dollfuss. 
In all parts of Austria streets have been named for the 
martyred Chancelor. In spite of the visit of former 
Empress Zita to Italy, rumors about the restoration of the 
Hapsburgs were discounted in Paris and Rome. After 
a conference with Premier Mussolini, Vice Chancelor von 
Starhemberg announced that discussion of the restoration 
was premature and that Austria’s first task was to re- 
establish domestic peace and order. The semi-official 
Vienna Reichspost stated that closer cooperation between 
Italian and Austrian Fascist militias for the “ protection 
of internal and external peace” would result from von 
Starhemberg’s visit to Rome. In the meantime, the Arch- 
duke Otto, claimant of the Austrian throne, was paying 
an unofficial visit to Copenhagen and Stockholm. On 
August 10, Dr. Kurt Schuschnigg, Austrian Chancelor, 
and Julius Goemboes, Premier of Hungary, had an in- 
timate two-hour conversation in Budapest. An official 
communiqué announced that the two statesmen had estab- 
lished absolutely identical viewpoints concerning all cur- 
rent economic and political problems and that they would 
continue to cooperate closely in policies inaugurated by 
Dr. Dollfuss. Dr. Schnuschnigg was greeted enthusias- 
tically wherever he appeared in the Hungarian capital. 


Rallying Votes for Hitler—In preparation for the 
August 19 plebiscite the Nazi organization launched an 
intensive campaign to win national ratification of Hitler's 
assumption of Presidential powers. The need of demon- 
strating German unity to a hostile world was stressed by 
campaign orators. Overwhelming confirmation of the 
Fuehrer was expected. An amnesty for minor offenders 
was decreed by Hitler after he had entered into his new 
role. 15,000 Austrian Nazi Legionaires were dispersed 
among various German labor camps, and the Austrian 
refugee leaders, Frauenfeld and Theodore Habicht, were 
said to have fled to Holland. The subjugation of the 
Protestant Churches was consummated with the passage 
of laws by the National Synod placing church adminis- 
tration under the Nazi Reich Bishop Ludwig Mueller, 
all pastors being required to take an oath of loyalty to 
Hitler and to promise obedience to Mueller. Insurgent 


pastors refused to take the oath of blind obedience to 
Mueller, and many Protestant pulpits rang out with de- 
fiance of the Reich Bishop and the laws of his National 
Synod. That the new legislation subordinated the Gospel 
to the Nazi Bishop’s will, and that obedience to him was 
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disobedience to God was asserted by the dissenting pas- 
A large number of the protesting clergymen were 
reported arrested by the secret police. Rejection by the 
Vatican of the accord reached between the Catholic 
Bishops and the Reich Government on account of lack of 
sufficient guarantees was reported. There was a decrease 
of 54,000 in the ranks of the unemployed during July. 
Alleging that the Goering labor plan was breaking up 
their homes, many wives filed divorce suits. On the other 
hand the new job law was precipitating a rush to the 
altar. The foreign trade and raw material situation re- 
mained critical. Hindenburg’s political testament, after 
expressing faith in the historic mission of the German 
people and a lack of faith in the former Republic, desig- 
nated the Reichswehr as the champion of the State and 
made acknowledgment to “ my Chancelor, Adolf Hitler.”’ 
It would appear that von Papen retained the Field Mar- 
shal’s confidence to the end. After making the document 
public, von Papen journeyed to Vienna and assumed his 
new duties as Reich Minister to Austria. 


tors. 


Chile Breaks with Paraguay.—Notwithstanding the 
friendly services of Argentina, Brazil, and the United 
States to patch up the diplomatic differences between 
Chile and Paraguay growing out of the enlistment of 
Chileans in the Bolivian army, the Chilean Minister to 
Asuncion was finally ordered by his Government to re- 
turn to Santiago. For a time it looked as if the two 
countries would be satisfied with the passage of a law 
by Chile prohibiting its nationals from fighting for other 
countries. However, the Chilean Foreign Ministry de- 
manded in return an apology from Paraguay for its press 
criticisms and this was refused. Meanwhile there were 
no specially new developments in the Chaco warfare but 
the Archbishops of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Peru, 
jointly addressed a request to President Salamanca, urg- 
ing that new peace efforts be made in view of the ap- 
proaching Eucharistic Congress at Buenos Aires. 


Soviet Debt Discussions.—Three weeks of talk in 
Washington concerning the Soviet debts to the United 
States were adjourned, pending further advices from 
Russia. The negotiations were carried on between Secre- 
tary of State Hull, with representatives of the State De- 
partment, and the Soviet Ambassador Troyanovsky. On 
August 10 the discussions reached a critical stage, an 
important phase being brought up which the Ambassador 
was obliged to submit to his Government. By August 
16 word had not yet been received from Moscow, and 
Secretary Hull, in the meantime, left for his summer vaca- 
tion. The Ambassador was hopeful that a satisfactory 
reply would be forthcoming. The question of Russian- 
American trade was pending upon the outcome of the 
debt settlement. The three weeks talks in Washington 
succeeded six months of fruitless discussion of the debt 
question in Moscow by the American Ambassador there. 
Every attempt was being made of late by the Soviet 
regime to create an impression of prosperity and even 
gayety. 
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Labor Troubles in Cuba.—By a decree of the Gov- 
ernment on August 8 the Cuban Telephone Company, an 
affiliate of the American-owned International Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, was seized by the Government 
as a result of disagreements between employers and strik- 
ing employes. The labor troubles of the Telephone Com- 
pany began on March 8 when the employes struck in pro- 
test against a drastic Governmental decree providing 
heavy penalties for all strike leaders and agitators. After 
all arbitration failed, the Government’s action followed 
the expiration of an ultimatum to the company to rein- 
state 250 strikers. The company offered to reemploy the 
strikers on the condition that it would later be permitted 
gradually to readjust its staff to normal strength by dis- 
charging unsuited employes with three months advance 
pay. This, the Government refused to do. American 
interests were greatly alarmed by the seizure and in many 
quarters it was feared that the Mendieta Government was 
slowly being swayed by the radical element in Cuba whose 
hatred for everything American, especially American 
capital, is well known. Meanwhile, on August 11, the 
employes of the Department of Communications went on 
strike tying up all mail service in Havana after their de- 
mands for the re-establishment of the seniority system 
and the dismissal of several chiefs of departments, fol- 
lowers of former President Machado, were rejected. 


British Mills Seek Pay.—An agreement was reached 
by British and German trade representatives of the re- 
spective Governments whereby payment was guaranteed 
for yarns and like products sold to Germany after August 
20. In early August, when the outstanding bills for 
goods already delivered had reached £1,500,000, the Lan- 
cashire mills refused to ship yarns to Germany, and closed 
down, stopping work for 10,000 spinning operatives and 
40,000 other workmen. The agreement made by the Gov- 
ernments was not satisfactory to the mill owners and 
exporters. At a mass meeting they voted to continue the 
suspension of trade with Germany until a further agree- 
ment was settled upon, whereby Germany would pay the 
outstanding debts. The mill owners, at the same time, 
warned the Government that the unemployment would 
grow more serious unless a quick settlement with Ger- 
many were made. 


Canada Aids in Distress—Because of the belief of 
the Government that effective action on trade control and 
distress conditions requires centralization under the Fed- 
eral Government, Prime Minister Bennett called the 
Premiers of the nine Provinces to a conference for the 
discussion of a revision of the British North American 
Act, the basic Canadian Constitution. As now prevails, 
control over wages and working conditions, and the dis- 
tribution of aid in unemployment, old-age pensions, etc., 
is in the hands of the Provincial Governments, though 
the Federal Government contributes a large percentage 
of the funds. In Prime Minister Bennett’s view, the pres- 


ent situation demands that it be treated on a national 
scale, and with uniformity of administration. 


The Fed- 
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eral Government’s aid was sought by Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan, where the drought brought ruin to the wheat 
crops and the cattle, with consequent destitution. 


Poles End Dispute with Danzig.—A _ fifteen-year 
trade war was terminated by agreements concluded be- 
tween Poland and the free city of Danzig. Tariff bar- 
riers were removed; Danzig’s existence as a port was 
safeguarded, and a provision guaranteed for her a share 
in Polish import quotas. Her own customs organization, 
however, was placed under Polish supervision. The agree- 
ments will go into effect September 1 for two years. 


Wheat Reduction.—Reports to the Wheat Advisory 
Committee in London, made public on August 15, showed 
that the United States had made the second best showing 
of all countries concerned in carrying out last year the 
international wheat-reduction agreement. The United 
States had reduced its acreage by twelve per cent; Aus- 
tralia by fifteen per cent; Canada ten, and Argentina five 
per cent. Altogether the world’s acreage was reported as 
13,000,000 acres less than last year; which was con- 
sidered as a substantial achievement. The United States 
Government threatened to abandon efforts to restrict the 
home crop unless other countries enforced restrictions. 


Jews in Algeria.—Misery and poverty among the Arab 
farmers who are working out a precarious existence till- 
ing the soil, together with racial hatred and religious 
fanaticism, were said to have caused the massacre of 
many Jewish merchants, shopkeepers and money-lenders. 
As a precaution against further rioting, the French au- 
thorities at Bone, Algeria, on August 11 canceled the 
weekly fair. Jewish shops were ordered closed while 
French marines patrolled the streets. A Government com- 
mittee began an investigation of the Jewish-Moslem dis- 
orders with the view of preventing a recurrence. 





This year is celebrated the centenary of the 
abolition of slavery by Great Britain after the 
heroic efforts of Bishop Wilberforce and his com- 
panions. Next week, John LaFarge will tell the 
story in an article entitled, “ A Centenary of 
Negro Emancipation.” 

Much has been written of this year’s Pas- 
sion Play at Oberammergau, but Edythe Helen 
Browne’s study of “ The Role of Mary in the 
Passion Play” will have especial interest for 
our readers. 

Our readers will remember Dorothy Day’s let- 
ter to an agnostic which appeared in our columns 
some weeks ago. Next week the same writer will 
contribute “ Another Letter to an Agnostic,’’ who 
seems to be a Communist as well. A third letter 
to the same person will appear shortly. 

St. Thomas remains the great genius from 
whose writings Catholic thinkers derive their in- 
spiration. Next week, Karel F. Ficek will sum 
up for our readers the whole teaching of the great 
Doctor on the question of social justice. 

















